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Police crack down on underage drinking 





JEFF KING/ NEWS-LETTER STAFF 


Underage drinkers at PJ’s Pub were issued civil citations last Friday. 


Police issue civil 
citations at PJs 
Pub; alleged police 
brutality occurs at 
the Acacia house 


BY DOUGLAS STEINKE 
News-Letter Staff 


Baltimore City Police cracked 
down hard on underage drinking this 
past weekend at PJ’s Pub at 3333 N. 
Charles Street on Thursday night and 
at the Acacia fraternity house located 
at 350 E. University Parkway Friday 
night. 

Baltimore City Police would not 
say how many citations they issued at 
PJ’s Pub. According to one source 
who was at PJ’s when the incident 
occurred, a group of about six Balti- 
more City Police officers randomly 
singled out a table and asked a group 
of students for identification, some- 
times as many as two or three differ- 
ent types. 

Students who received civil cita- 
tions at PJ’s were accused with com- 
mitting a crime and are required to 
appear in court. 

PJ’s was notissuedasummons for 
serving alcoholic beverages to mi- 


nors, sources say. 
According to PJ’s manager, who 
asked to be identified only as Don, 


“The problem we have here [at P]’s 


Pub] is that students show us one ID 
and then show the cops another ID 


because they’re afraid of getting 


they’re fake ID’s taken away.” 


P)’s manager thought that one of 


the reasons why the Maryland liquor 
board and the Baltimore City Police 
were cracking down on area bars was 
because of the fatal shooting at 
Volcano’s on York Road earlier this 
month. Several underage drinkers 
were present during the incident. 

“We don’t give tables to underage 
drinkers,” PJ’s manager said. “It’s a 
big baby-sitting job.” 

At the Acacia fraternity party on 
Friday night, a group of undercover 
police officers brought the part to a 
halt around midnight. 

Baltimore City Police made one 
arrest for drug possession, issued civil 
citations to underage drinkers, and 
issued summonses to those who had 
provided alcoholic beverages to un- 
derage drinkers. 

According to one student who was 
at the party, “I was upstairs and I 
heard people say that the cops were 
here and then I saw this thirty-year 
old guy with a mustache standing in 
the doorway and I thought to myself, 
this guy isn’t where he’s supposed to 
be 

The studentalso reported that one 

Continued on Page A5 





BY IAN WILHELM 
News-Letter Staff 


On November 18 at Sojourner 
Douglass College in East Baltimore, 
a panelist revealed new evidence 
about the suspected U.S. government 
connection with Central American 
drug dealers. 

Speaking to an auditorium of 
community leaders, concerned citi- 
zens, andmedia including WBALand 
WJZ, military intelligence expert 


BY DOUGLAS STEINKE 
News-Letter Staff 


Alger Hiss, a 1926 graduate of 
Johns Hopkins University who spent 
much of his later life trying to dispel 
accusations that he wasatraitor, died 
this past Friday. He was 92. 

Hiss died at Lenox Hill Hospital 
in Manhattan just four days after 
hisbirthday, according to hospital 
spokeswoman Jean Brett. 

Hiss, who was born in Baltimore 
on November 11, 1904, entered Johns 
Hopkins in 1922 from the Powder 
Point Academy. Hiss reportedly ex- 
celled in his classes at Hopkins and 
was involved in a wide range of stu- 
dent activities. Hiss was president of 
the Barnstormers, president of Stu- 
dent Council, and Editor-in-Chief of 
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Theater Hopkins celebrates its 75th anniversary this year. 


Theatre Hopkins 


entertains since 1921 | 
Volunteer theatrical group celebrates 


BY AMANDA DRUCKMAN 
News-Letter Staff 


Theatre Hopkins finds its home 
in Merrick Barn, located in a corner 
ofthe Johns Hopkins University cam- 
pus. This year the performing group, 
made up entirely of volunteer actors, 
celebrates its 75th anniversary sea- 
son. According to Theatre Hopkins 
Director Suzanne Straughn Pratt, 
“We want to commemorate this oc- 
casion by offering several special pro- 
grams in addition to our four major 
productions as tokens of our grati- 
tude for the continuing support they 
have received from their fans. At the 
same time we don’t want to make any 
drastic changes in our formula be- 
cause it has always worked so well.” 

In 1921, The Homewood 
Playshop was founded by Hopkins 
English professor John Earl Uhler, T. 
Morris Cushing, who served as the 
group’s first director, Dr. Frank Litz, 
and other community members. The 


location that the group nowoccupies 
is an original parto 
carpus: The group moved to this 
site in 1942. “Undet Ed Golden’s di- 
rection in 1967, the theater’s interior 
was redesigned, and the name was 
changed to Theatre Hopkins,” re- 
ports Pratt. “Thanks to Trustee 
Emeritus Robert G. Merrick, in 1983 
the building was renovated and re- 
christened the Merrick Barn in his 
honor.” 

Since the fall of 1984, Pratt has 
been the director of Theatre Hop- 
kins, and has “enjoyed every minute 
of it.” At the beginning of the season 
the group held special celebrations 
tohonor the milestone year currently 
underway. One Theatre Hopkins 
member states that the group, “helps 
to serve as an artistic presence on 
campus.” However, Pratt says that as 
director she is responsible for pick: 
ing many of the works to be per- 
formed. “The funding of overhead 

Continued on Page A5 
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John Newman, an Assistant Profes- 
Hiss graduated Phi Beta Kappa in 


sor at the University of Maryland, 


presented DEA memos in the form 
ofslides. The 1989 memos came from 
a DEA investigation into the U.S.- 
controlled Ilopango Air Base in El 
Salvador, where Oliver North and 
others operated. 

The memos showed a clandestine 
operation with known drug dealers 
using CIA, FBI and DEA credentials. 
The memosalso pointed to the CIA’s 
providing visas to these dealers. 

Newman has spoken in Washing- 
ton, DC about the growing contro- 

versy and will be taking the new evi- 
dence to other cities to increase public 
awareness. He hopes a government 
investigation will open up other 
documents to the public which, 
Newman said, might lead to former 
President Bush. Despite the impor- 
tance of the memos, Newman did 
not say where he had obtained them. 

The public interest began when 
San Jose Mercury News reporter Gary 
Webb broke the possible CIA-crack 
connection in August. 


TheWashington Post, The New York 
Times, The Los Angeles Times and 
The Baltimore Sun have all published 
articles critical of Webb’s article. 
Continued on Page A5 





1926 with a degree in Romance Lan- 
guages. He was voted most popular 
by his classmates. 

The 1926 yearbookentry for Alger 
Hiss reads: “And what shall we say of 
Alger? Well, there is this to be said: 
When a man with a name like that 
can make a shining success on cam- 
pus, such as he has made, he has the 
real stuff, nothing else canblockhim.” 

His yearbook entry recounts the 
many and varied discussions students 
had with Hiss. Curiously, the topics 
ranged from “Soviets to styles, from 
library to liquor, from Guelphs to 
Goodnow,” the entry says. 

After graduating from Hopkins, 
Hiss entered Harvard Law School, 
where healso excelled. He was elected 
to the Harvard Law Review after his 
freshman year. Hiss caught the eye of 
Felix Frankfurter, who was later 
named a Supreme Court Justice, and 
clerked for Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 

After graduating from Harvard, 
Hiss joined the Boston law firm of 
Choate, Hall & Stewart. When he - 
married Priscilla (Fansler) Hobson 
Hiss in 1929, she convinced him to 
move to New York, where he took a 
job with Cotton and Franklin, a Wall, 
Street law firm. 

After three years in private law 
practice, Hiss joined the New Deal - 
first as an official with the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration, 
and then as a Senate legal assistant 
and as a Justice Department attor- 
ney. 
At the Dumbarton Oaks meeting 


| tolay the groundwork for the United 
| Nations, Hiss was executive secre- 
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Above, the 1926 Hullabaloo entry for Alger Hiss. 


tary. In February 1945, he was a del- 
egate to the Yalta Conference, where 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Winston Churchill and Josef Stalin 
settled the map of postwar Europe. 
Atthe San Francisco Conference that 
adopted the U.N. Charter, Hiss was 
secretary-general. 

He left government at the end of 
1946 to become president of the 
Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace. 


On Aug. 3, 1948, Time magazine © 


editor Whittaker Chambers alleged 
that 10 years earlier, Hiss had given 
him State Department secrets which 
Chambers, in turn, passed to the So- 
viet Union. 


At the end of the investigations — 


and trials that followed, after spec- 
tacular developments involving mi- 
crofilm in a hollowed-out pumpkin 
and an ancient typewriter, Hiss was 
convicted of two counts of perjury 
and imprisoned for more than three 
years, 4) 

Chambers told the House Un- 

ye 


American Activities Committee that 
he had been a member of a Commu- 
nist underground that operated in 
Washington in the 1930s. And dur- 
ing that time, he shuttled U.S. gov- 
ernment secrets to Soviet spies, 

Chambers said that in 1937 and 
1938 Hiss was a Communist who 
betrayed his country by giving him 
documents to give to the Soviets. 

Congressman Richard M. Nixon 
(R-Ca.), then a freshman, vigorously 
pursued Hiss and gained national 
prominence. Nixon later admitted 
that he would have never been in the 
position to run for president had it 
not been for his involvement in the 
Hiss inquisition. 

“If the American people knew the 
real nature of Alger Hiss, they would 
boil him in oil,” Nixon once said. 

Hiss denied it all. But Chambers 
took investigators to his Maryland 
farm and produced a hollow pump- 
kin, Inside, they found microfilmed 
State Department documents - the 

_ Continued on Page A5 


School of Hygiene 
adds new building 


BY MICHAEL B. MILLER 
News-Letter Staff 


A building recently constructed 
for the Johns Hopkins University 


‘School of Hygiene and Public Health 


officially opened on November7. The 
eight-story building cost over $8 mil- 
lion to build. j 

The addition comes as a solution 
to the space problem for the School 
of Hygiene and Public Health, which 
is one of the fastest growing divisions 
of the Johns Hopkins University. It 
has over 1,400 students with approxi- 
mately 300 full-time and 400 part- 
time faculty members in its ten de- 
partments, 

Despite the school’s continual 
growth, it has never had its own cam- 
pus. Prior to the new addition the 
school’s structures consisted entirely 
of a complex at Wolfe and Monu- 
ment streets, In the past, it has been 
forced to rent out office space in the 
area to keep up with its growth. 

The new building will be used as 
office space, There will be no classes 
held there. | 


Since its opening, several office 


departments, which had been using 


rented space from office area build- 
ings, have moved into the newbuild- _ 
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"The School of Hygiene and Public 
Health’s new building resembles 
none of the Victorian architecture 
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that characterizes many of the struc: 
tures at Hopkins’ East Baltimore 
campus. Instead, the building has a 
modern look. Its appearance sharply 
contrasts the rest of the School 
Hygiene and Public Health which has 
remained basically the same since it 
was built in 1925. } 
The addition’s modern look was 
created in part by making the wall on 


MonumentStreet almostentirely out - 


of glass. The glass wall slants in to- 
wards the center of the buildin 


slightly to draw attention to the en: - 
trance there. Glass was also used for — 


the stair tower. ; 
The design of the building ismeant 
to compensate for the school’s la 


of a campus, according to Michael 


Linehan, director of facilities man- 
agement at Hygiene and Public 
Health, The building has many 
lounges and large, open hallways to 


provide space for students to study 


and commune. “We've tried to give 
them an internal campus,” Linehan 
a 
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BY BEN DOBBIN 
Associated Press 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. (AP) — 
While Navy Seaman Luther Schultz 
was serving his country in 1945, his 
widowed mother unwittingly got 
caught in a secret government ex- 
periment to gauge how plutonium 
reacts inside humans. 

“It was a rotten thing to do,” 
Schultz said Tuesday. “If people had 
been notified and knew what they 
were doing, it would be a different 
thing. But this wasjust picking people 
out and shooting poison into them.” 

The federal government will pay 
$4.8 million to the families of 11 hos- 
pital patients, now dead, who were 
injectedin the 1940s with plutonium, 
and a woman, still alive, who was 
injected with uranium, Energy Sec- 
retary Hazel O’Leary said Tuesday. 
The money will be divided evenly. 

“T’'m relieved to have it over with 
because it’s been one hell of an or- 
deal,” said Schultz, 76, a retired Gen- 
eral Motors electrician. “My wife and 
I both lost weight, we couldn’t sleep 
nights and had nightmares about the 
whole business.” 

His mother, Eda Schultz Charlton, 
was injected in November 1945 with 
highly radioactive plutonium-239 
after arriving seriously malnourished 
at Rochester’s Strong Memorial Hos- 
pital. She was considered a terminal 


patient at the time, but did not die 
untilage 85 in 1983. 

As part of a research project con- 
ducted by the University of Roches- 
ter and the U.S. government, 
Charlton received about 43 times the 
amount of radiation an average per- 
son absorbs in a lifetime. 

Eight of the other victims also re- 
ceived the injections in Rochester. 
The three others were injected in IIli- 
nois, California and Tennessee. 

Lawyers for the plaintiffs said the 
government has yet to compensate 
about 20,000 other Americans used 
for biochemical experiments in the 
1940s, ’50s and 60s. 

“Never again,” O’ Leary said Tues- 
day. “Never again should tests be 
performed on human beings.” 

The only survivor of the 12 is Mary 
Jean Connell, 74, a retired factory 
worker who lives in Avon, a village 
south of Rochester. “It’s about time 
they realized what happened and that 
theyre wrong,” she said. 

Because the experiment involved 
so few subjects, scientists cannot say 
conclusively whether the patients 
died of exposure to plutonium, the 


potent element that fuels the atomic | 


bomb. 

But Mrs. Schultz suffered ailments 
from the time she was injected until 
she died, including nausea, vertigo, 
dramatic weight fluctuations, chronic 
depression, a burning sensation on 
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her lips, and a lack of saliva. 

When she broke her hip, it was 
found tobe honeycombed, with bony 
outgrowths. 

Intestinal surgery came next, then 
a stroke and a heart attack. 

A daughter of German immi- 
grants, Mrs. Schultz grew up in the 
Finger Lakes town of Geneva, 40 miles 
southeast of Rochester, where her son 
still lives. 

He suspects she was chosen be- 
cause she was alone and vulnerable: 
Her husband had died a year earlier 
and her only son was off fighting the 
Nazis. 

For many years after he came 
home, he said his mother worried 
that something was terribly wrong 
with her. 

Even when she felt well, Mrs. 
Schultz kept getting sent back to the 
hospital — for X-rays, liver scans, 
biopsies, barium enemas. She would 
stay several days, sometimes a week, 
in a private room with a television. 

Privileges included shopping 
jaunts downtown. And for 38 years 
until her death, there were never any 
medical bills to pay. 

“It was real upsetting to find out 
the full extent of what they did to 
her,” said her daughter-in-law, Helen 
Schultz. 

“She was just so upset so much of 
her life because she didn’t know what 
was wrong.” 


Oldest space shuttle launches 


BY MARCIA DUNN 
Associated Press 


CAPE CANAVERAL, Fla. (AP) 
— NASA’s oldest shuttle soared into 
orbit Tuesday carrying the oldest 
person ever to fly in space, 61-year- 
old Story Musgrave. 

Columbia lifted off with a pair of 
science satellites at 2:55 p.m., a few 
minutes late because of a slight hy- 
drogen leak in the engine compart- 
ment. The 4.5-million-pound rocket 
ship pierced thin clouds as it arced 


out over the Atlantis ss 0) oe) oved 


f 

The near-perfect weather was in 
contrast to the: dangerously high 
wind, rain and dark clouds that pre- 
vented a launch last week. Concern 
over heat-damaged insulation in a 
booster rocket on a previous shuttle 
flight also contributed to the 11-day 
delay. 

NASA added something to the 
payload because of the postpone- 
ment: dehydrated turkey and dress- 
ing. 

“Enjoy a weightless Thanksgiv- 
ing,” launch control told thefive as- 
tronauts moments before they left 
on the 16-day flight, which ends on 
Dec. 5. 

Musgrave broke the age record 
held by former astronaut Vance 
Brand, who was 59 when he flew in 
space in 1990. Musgrave also became 


Alcohol price changes 
do not affect drinking 
at colleges, study says 


A study released in the current 
edition of Contemporary Economic 
Policy shows that college students are 
a striking exception to the general 
rule that price increases in alcohol 
lead to equivalent declines in con- 
sumption. 

In the study based on a 1993 sur- 
vey of students at 140 U.S.. colleges, 
Frank J. Chaloupka of the University 
of Illinois and Harvard’s Henry 
Wechsler found that price has no sig- 
nificant effect on drinking by male 
students and only a very small effect 
onthe habits of female students. This 
conclusion seems to point in the op- 
posite direction from the large body 
of studies showing equivalent price- 
elasticity among both youths and 
adults. / 

For example, the researchers esti- 
mate that doubling the price ofbooze 
would cut alcohol intake among co- 
eds by just 3%. It would also reduce 

_ episodes of binge drinking-downing 
at least four drinks at a time-by only 
22% to 25%. 

The study suggests that social 

__ pressures to drink in college may ex- 

_ plain college students’ insensitivity 

to price and the fact that they are 


person the first to fly six times on 
space shuttles. Only one other per- 
son, moonwalker John Young, has 
flown so many times in space. 

Just about everybody wanted to 
wish Musgrave goodbye and good 
luck. This is his last spaceflight; his 
bosses have told him not to expect 
another. 

On his way to the launch pad, 
Musgrave lagged behind to shake 
hands. And someone tried to get his 
attention with cries of “Stor-ee! Stor- 
ee! Stor-ee!” 

“Pm, hugely. blessed, just hugely 
blessed,” Musgrave’ said before 
boarding Columbia, which in 1981 
made the first shuttle flight. 

“Someone’s been looking after 
me. I’ve been looking after me, too.” 

The first priority of Musgrave and 
his younger crewmates was to release 
an ultraviolet telescope late Tuesday 
to observe newborn and dying stars, 
the moon’s atmosphere, and the 
northern and southern lights on Ju- 
piter. A briefcommunication-system 
problem caused the astronauts to fall 
behind and delayed the satellite re- 
lease. 

The U.S.-German telescope is sup- 
posed to fly free of the shuttle for 14 
days before being retrieved by the 
crew for return to Earth. The project 
costs $93 million. 

On Friday, the astronauts will re- 


Researchers restore 
sight in RP patients 


Researchers from the Prasad Eye 
Institute in India and the University 
of Rochester announced that they 
have restored some vision to previ- 
ously totally blind patients by trans- 
planting retina cells from aborted 
human fetuses to the patients’ eyes. 

The treatment has had positive 
effects on people suffering from 
blindness due to a genetic disease 
called retinitis pigmentosa(RP). Suf- 
ferers can see only a blank screen of 
either black or white depending on 
whether they are in light or darkness. 
Following the transplants one patient 
could count fingers in front of his 
face, recognize faces, see a plate of 
food in front of him, and read an eye 
chart from 20 feet away as well as a 
person with normal vision couldhave 
from 200 feet . 

Led by Dr. Eugene de Juan, re- 
searchers at the Johns Hopkins 
Wilmer Eye Institute have also been 
collaborating in the study. Theyhave 
performed the new procedure on a 
group of 6 RP patients without any 
signs of rejection of the transplanted 
cells. Results take at least 4-6 months 
to become apparent, however, and 
are not yet ready for the Hopkins 
patients. 


lease a saucer-shaped spacecraft on 
which scientists will try to grow semi- 
conductor film just one-tenth the 
width of a human hair, for potential 
use in transistors. 

This so-called Wake Shield Facil- 
ity flew twice before on shuttles and, 
each time, encountered technical 
trouble. NASA has spent $29 million 
on the experiment. 

In the latter half of the mission, 
Tamara Jernigan and Thomas Jones 
twice will venture outside to test new 
spacewalking tools, including a crane 
that will be used:on the future inter- 
national space station. 

This is NASA’s last shuttle flight 
of the year but the first under the new 
shuttle operations program. To save 
money, NASA on Oct. 1 began turn- 
ing over day-to-day shuttle opera- 
tions to United Space Alliance, ajoint 
venture of Rockwell International 
Corp. and Lockheed Martin Corp. 

So far, NASA has transferred 
about 25 percent of shuttle tasks to 
USA. It will be a year or so before the 
most critical jobs are handed over. 

As for Tuesday’s launch, every- 
thing appeared to go well. What 
looked to be a bright surge in booster 
flames 1 1/2 minutes into the flight 
was merely a natural and harmless 
phenomenon made visible by the 
camera and sunlight angles, NASA 
officials said. 


payments, and one-stop shopping for 
loans that financial aid experts pre- 
dict will be a model for other expen- 
sive private colleges such as Hop- 
kins. 

Ellen Frishberg, director of stu- 
dent financial services at JHU, said 
Hopkins was looking ata similar pro- 
gram. ; 

“The Government loan limits are 
just not high enough for our stu- 


_ dents,” she said, noting that the ma- 


jor Federal loan program tops out at 
$5,500 per year, far below the more 
than $25,000 cost of a year at Hop- 
kins. “We’re finding we need addi- 
tional loan resources we can package 
for our students. Now schools are 
saying, ‘maybe we have to offer our 
own loan programs.” 

The Columbia plan banks on the 
reputation of the University and the 
proposition that its students get good 
jobs and pay back their loans reliably 
to get lenders to offer discounts on 
interest rates for loans made through 
the university to students. The plan 
offers loans at a 9% interest rate, 2% 
lower than the average market rate of 
11%, such that a student would save 
$3000 on a $20,000 loan. 

Experts noted that the plan would 
be helpful at expensive, prestigious, 
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Illinois plane collis 


BY DENNIS CONRAD 
Associated Press 


QUINCY, Ill. (AP) — The charred 
bodies of 14 people were left over- 
night in the mangled wreckage of two 
planes that collided in a fireball at a 
small airport with no control tower. 

The United Express commuter 
plane had just landed Tuesday 
nightwhen it collided on the runaway 
with a small private plane that 
wasabout to take off. 

All 14 people aboard the planes 
were killed: the 10 passengers and 
two crew members aboard the com- 


muter flight and the two people on 
the smaller plane. 

The bodies would not be moved 
until after investigators from the 
National Transportation Safety 
Board arrived today, Adams County 
Coroner Chris Boyer said. 

“It’s nowa tangled mess of wreck- 
age that is all burned,” he said. 

The only recognizable part of ei- 
ther aircraft was the tail section of the 
larger plane, tilted and doused by 
foam and water. 

“I never did make out the other 
plane,” firefighter David Douglas 
said. 


\ 
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Quincy’s Baldwin Municipal Air... 
port has no control tower to guide. 
pilots, who must communicate with , 
each other on an open radio fre, ; 
quency, airport manager Dayjq 
Smith said. 

The incoming plane was a United , 
Express Beech 1900 that had origi. . 
nated in Chicago and stopped jp. 
Burlington, Iowa, before heading to , 
Quincy. It was to return to Chicago, ; 

United Airlines licenses the name » 
United Express and helps coordinate, 
scheduling for several regional carzj. , 
ers, including Bloomington, Minn...» 
based Great Lakes Aviation. 





Kato testifies in O.J. Sumpson Case" 


BY MICHAEL FLEEMAN 
Associated Press 


SANTA MONICA, Calif. (AP) — 
Meet the new Kato Kaelin: calmer, 
cleaner cut, clearer headed — and 
even more trouble for O.J.Simpson. 

Gone was the addle-minded, 
open-collared, longhaired flake who 
brought comedic relief to the crimi- 
nal trial but failed to impress jurors. 

Testifying Tuesday in the wrong- 
ful death trial, the new Kaelin —hair 
cut shorter, dressed ina jacket and tie 
— gave a confident, streamlined ac- 
count of the days surrounding the 
killings of Nicole Brown Simpson and 
Ronald Goldman. 

Kaelin, Simpson’s former 
houseguest, said Simpson brooded 
over his ex-wife’s sex life and com- 
plained of her grip on their two chil- 
dren — all before the slayings. 

Kaelin also survived a long, de- 
tailed cross-examination, never wa- 
vering from the plaintiffs’ most im- 
portant points: Simpson had time to 
kill and that the famed wall thumps 
came from an area where a bloody 
glove was found. 

Kaelin’s testimony came on the 
heels of more domestic violence evi- 
dence. Jurors heard an audio tape of 
Ms. Simpson saying she was afraid of 
Simpson’s rages. The jury also saw 
more pictures of a bruised and 


scratched Ms. ‘Simpson — 'photos? 
posthumously taken from her safety’ 


deposit box. * ! 

Simpson was once again missing 
from court, apparently in Orange 
County attending the custody trial 
over his two younger children. 

The relatives of Ms. Simpson and 
Goldman are suing Simpson, claim- 
ing he was responsible for the June 
12, 1994, killings. Simpson was ac- 
quitted of murder last year. 

The trial resumes today with testi- 
mony from limousine driver Allan 
Park and FBI shoe print expert Wil- 
liam Bodziak. Simpson is to testify 
Friday. > 

On Tuesday, Kaelin spent most of 
the day on the stand, providing de- 
tails plaintiffs say point to motive. 

Kaelin testified, for instance, that 
Simpson complained that Ms. 


private institutions but not on a 
broader base. 

“This is very good news for Co- 
lumbia University students and their 
families,” said Terry Hartle, vice 
president at the American Council 
on Education , which represents 
more than 1,700 colleges, “It’s a very 
good package. Other large, very solid 
prestigious institutions whose stu- 
dents have a record of repaying their 
loans on time will be able to do this.” 

“But if this were the auto industry, 
this is like a new program for financ- 
ing Mercedes, Lexuses, and Jaguars,” 
Hartle added. 


AIDS research center 
opens at UMBC 


The Institute of Human Virology 
formally opened this week on the 
UMBC campus under renowned 
AIDS researcher Dr. Robert C. Gallo. 

The state has committed more 
than $12 million over three years to 
launch the center in a bid to increase 
the prestige of the campus. 

Gallo was one of the co-discover- 
ers of the AIDS virus and developed 
its current screening test. 


Simpson was “playing hardball” with 
him about seeing his daughter at a 
dance recital hours before the kill- 
ings. 

Also, Kaelin said, the day before 
the slayings Simpson was thinking 
about an event that had, a year ear- 
lier, sent him into a profanity-laced 
rage, resulting in Ms. Simpson’s 911 
call to police. 

Kaelin testified that on June 11, 
1994, he and Simpson were watching 
amovie— “The World According to 
Garp” — when Simpson compareda 
scene involving oral sex to a night in 
1992 when, looking through a win- 
dow of her house, he watched his ex- 
wife have sex with a boyfriend on her 
sofa. 

On Oct. 25, 1993, Simpson argued 
with his ex-wife about what he saw 
through the window, resulting in the 
911 call that brought several police to 
Ms. Simpson’s home. 

Jurors earlier Tuesday heard the 
secretly recorded tape of the police 
interviewing Simpson and his ex- 
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wife. 

“He gets this animalistic look to 
him,” Ms. Simpson said on the tape, 
“I get scared when helookslike that,” : 

Kaelin, meanwhile, repeated his 
account of the three thumps on his 
guest-house wall the night of the kill- 
ings. . 
He said the thumps came between 
10:40 p.m. and 10:50 p.m. The plain- 
tiffs have said Ms. Simpson and 
Goldman were killed between 10:35 
and 10:40. 

They contend Simpson, trying to 
sneak onto his property, slammed 
into the wall behind Kaelin’s room - 
and dropped a bloody glove — the 
match to one left at the crime scenea 
few miles away. 

Under cross-examination, de- 
fense lawyer Robert Baker tried to 
show that in earlier testimony Kaelin 
leaned toward the earlierthump time, , 
which would favor the defense. But . 
Kaelin insisted he had always esti- 
mated the time since he hadn’t been. 
looking at his watch. 
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Student Council approves new clubs 


BY JULIET RISNER 
News-Letter Staff 


The Student Council approved the 
constitutions of the Indian Cultural 
Dance Club, the Objectivist Club, and 
the Johns Hopkins Committee for 
UNICEF on Wednesday, November 
20. 

The Indian Cultural Dance Club, 
founded by freshmen Jessica Sharma, 
Tessie Aikara, and Sarmela 
Thevarajah, consists ofabout twenty- 
one students and has already orga- 
nized Bharatha Natyam dancing les- 
sons. 

“We've been around for about a 
month and a half,” said Sharma, 
president of:the club, “and we’re 
[looking forward] to performing at 
Hopkins... aswell as looking for other 
places to perform.” 





When asked what the club’s needs 
were in terms of funding, Sharma 
responded: “We need money for 
music, about three dollars for a tape. 
If we ever travel, we'd need a van, or 
help paying for a show.” 

Questions arose from Council 
members after Vice President of In- 
stitutional Relations Shar Tavakoli 
mentioned that the Indian Cultural 
Dance Club seemed to overlap with 
SASH. He suggested that it may be 
most effective as an umbrella group 
of SASH. 

SAC Special Internal Lidivaf'BtHtan 
Weinthal responded that “the SAC is 
lodkaiig fot gtdups with low financial 
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intensity and are not falling under 
the auspices of [larger organizations 
such as] SASH. It was decided by the 
SAC that this group doesn’t fall un- 

der SASH.” 

“We couldn’t reach out to other, 
non-Indian people inside of SASH,” 
said Sharma. “We would be like a 
dance committee inside of SASH... 
and there wouldn’t be as much inter- 
est.” 

The Council approved the Indian 
Cultural Dance Club with only one 
vote against. 

Next on the agenda was the Ob- 
jectivist Club which started two 
months ago by sophomores Patrick 
Boylan and David Peng, which ex- 
plores and discusses the philosophies 
of the late Ayn Rand. 

“We often compare and contrast 


* philosophies with those of Rand, and 


i FILE PHOTO 
Damien Newton returned to Student Council after a brief hiatus. 


we present other philosophies,” said 
Peng. 

Class of 1998 President Matt 
Schernecke, who expressed interest 
in starting a similar kind of philoso- 
phy discussion club, questioned 
whether other philosophies would be 
presented for discussion within the 
Objectivist Club. 

“We’re not out to prove anything 
wrong,” said Boylan. “We just picka 
topicand compare it to objectivism.” 

Asked the SAC’s opinion of the 
Objectivist Club, Weinthal men- 
tioned that there was a problem over 

“financial jurisdiction.” 
“(The SAC] tried to get ‘the’ phi- 


3501 1/2 Reisterstown Road 
Baltimore, MD 21208 
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losophy department to sponsor the 
group, but [Professor Susan Wolf]... 
didn’t think a department should 
funda group whose philosophy hasa 
moral end. All they need is a copy 
card— [the SAC] felt they had fought 
long and hard enough for funding,” 
Weinthal said. 


“We have resources outside of 


Hopkins,” said Peng, making refer- 
ences to material sent free of charge 
from the Ayn Rand Institute, which 
helped the club with their financial 
burden. 

Peng, responding to questions 
from Council members about Ob- 
jectivist philosophy, explained that 
“Ayn Rand was a twentieth century 
writer, who wrote using the Objec- 
tivist philosophy. The foundation 
rests on reality— facts are what they 
are... [facts] are not dependent on 
interpretations. Knowledge is only 
gained through reason. Several de- 
rivatives of Objectivism are ethics, 
which includes moral and self inter- 
est, aesthetics, and politics, which 
includes laissez-faire capitalism.” 

The third club on the agenda for 
approval, the Hopkins Committee 
for UNICEF, already boasts of finan- 
cial and participatory success. 
Headed by Leo Wise, the Committee 
is affiliated with the National 
UNICEF committee of the United 
States. According to Wise, the United 
Nations Children’s Fund, started af- 
ter World Warl, includes thirty-eight 
national committees, and raises 
money for one hundred and forty 
developing countries through its 
emphasis on fund-raising, education, 
and advocacy. 

According to Wise, the UNICEF 
program at Hopkins is the first col- 
lege campus UNICEF organization 
ever created. “The UN would like to 
name the Johns Hopkins Committee 
asits official model program for other 
campusesin May,” said Wise. “We've 
made over eight hundred dollars so 
far, and about one hundred ten stu- 
dents have attended the meetings.” 


The Committee reported a profit of 


six hundred forty dollars from its re- 
cent event at E-Level; the money is 
earmarked for emergency relief in 
Africa. 
Complementing the highly orga- 
nized structure of the UNICEF group, 
| Glass 0f|1999 Presiderit Damien New> 


| ton said, “The organization level of 


' [UNICEF] is something you' ‘don’t 
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Student Council Attendance, November 20, 1996 


Executive Officers 
President Charles Yang 


VP Institutional Relations Shar Tavakoli 
VP Administration Priya Sambandan 


Secretary Valerie Marchi 


Treasurer Stephen Haynes 


Class of 1997 


President Karen-Faye Newman 
Vice President Chris Atencio 
Secretary/ Treasurer Ed Auyang 


Representative Jodi Jones 


Representative Camille Chung 
Representative Nabeel Azar 


Class of 1998 


President Matthew E. Schernecke 


Vice President Jim Kim 


Secretary/ Treasurer Parag Parekh 
Representative Duncan Belser 
Representative Chika Hayashi 
Representative Robert Mittendorff 


Class of 1999 


President Damien Newton 
Vice President Ed Hosono 


Secretary/ Treasurer Sonal Agarwal 
Representative Amy Mason 
Representative Neha Arora 
Representative eddy Chao 


Class of 2000 
President Zack Pack 


Vice President Omar Nour 
Secretary/Treasurer Karen Shahar 


Representative Susan Kim 


Representative Feras Mousilli 
Representative Daniel Shapero 


see after only two months of work.” 

In other Student Council news, 
the Council approved Class of 1997 
Representative Camille Chung for the 
position of Diversity Committee 
chair, and Executive President 
Charles Yang is looking into a pro- 
posal to obtain paper recycling bins 
for the entrances to the dorms. Also, 
Yang mentioned that the deans are 
looking into his campaign platform 
idea from last year of a campus-wide 
television network. 

“I don’tliewhen I campaign,” said 
Yang. “They're checking the wiring 
now.” The network would be useful 
for transmitting events, sports, and 
local and international news across 
campus. 

The Council has succeeded in 
opening the basement of Gilman 
from 10:00pm to 2:30am for quiet 
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study space on Sunday through 
Thursday, and the computer clusters 
in Wolman and the AMR’s are now 
open. The Homewood Student Af- 
fairs Committee mentioned that the 
Fell’s Point shuttles are no longer 
running. The Academic Affairs Com- 
mittee is holding a meeting to discuss 
the Oraculum on Tuesday at 6:30pm 
at Parekh’s house. Anyone inter- 
ested in heading the Oraculum or in 
becoming involved is invited to call 
Parekh at 662-0875. 

The Class of 1998 will hold its Mas- 
sage-A-Thon on Monday, Novem- 
ber 25 from 8:00 to 10:00am in the 
HUT. Tickets to the Winter Won- 
derland Dance, to be held at the 
Doubletree Hotel on December 6, 
will cost ten dollars‘each? The’Class 
of 1999 will hold its Dessert Night on 
Sunday, November 24 in Wolman, 
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and will give out coffee and donuts , 


during final’s week. The Class of 2000 


ishanding out surveys about thecam- , 
pus meal equivalency program. Class ' 


of 2000 V.P. Omar Nour, holding a 
copy of this week’s Time magazine, 


brought up Hopkin’s rating of thirty * 
fifth out of thirty eight colleges in » 


terms of healthiness of food. 
“I think this [rating] is pretty dis- 
graceful, especially with the cost of 


tuition around $30,000,” said Nour. ? 
Class of 2000 President Zack Pack, ‘: 
reporting on his efforts to get the ' 


meal equivalency times extended to 


10 p.m., and the price increased to » 


five dollars, said, 


have time to meet with deftPack reto 


“Jean Devito [of 
Auxiliary Enterprises] has informed ’, 
the Class of 2000 that she doesn’t ‘ 


sponded thathe will tryagain to make ’ 


an appointment with’ Devi ito!’ 
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Motivational speaker Betances addresses his audience in Shriver Hall. 


BY INDU BULBUL SANWAL 
News-Letter Staff 


Dr. Samuel Betances, one of the 
leading motivational speakers in the 
United States, spoke in Shriver Au- 
ditorium on the evening of Thurs- 
day, November 14 as part of 
CultureFest ‘96. 

“My first name is Samuel, [pro- 
nounced] like damn well, like every- 
thing I do,” Betances said in his in- 
troduction, producing a laugh from 
the audience. Born to an African- 
American father and a Hispanic 
mother in Harlem, Betances was 
raised in Puerto Rico, he said. 

He commented on the fact that 
people often ask him where he is from 
because of his appearance. He 
pointed out that, even ifhe responds 
that he is from Puerto Rico, it does 
not clarify the situation for the other 
person any more than no answer 
would. “The fact of the matter is that 
we have very bad information on 
people,” he said. 

Betances discussed modern diver- 
sity training in his speech, saying that 
white males who enjoy advantages in 
the media and most working situa- 
tions are not treated positively dur- 
ing the training, “When.we.do diyer- 
sity training, we take white males and 











string them up as pinatas. We blindly 
swing at them and wait for the sweets 
to fall,” Betances said. 

Women are often treated as vic- 
tims in such programs, while Native 
Americans, Arabs, African-Ameri- 
cans, and other minority groups are 
meant to benefit when everyone is 
exposed to diversity training, accord- 
ing to Betances, 

Betancesalso talked about the low 
attendance in Shriver during his 
speech. He explained that the lack of 
people was due to the fact that the 
event was not required. 

Yet, said Betances, “[t]he future is 
screaming out tous, ‘Don’tjust send 
us people with degrees. Send us 
people with an education.” 

Betances discussed slavery and 
its legacy. “It’s a very definite rela- 
tionship,” he said of the connection 
between race and slavery. He also 
pointed out that the relationship be- 
came more complicated in many in- 
stances, such as assaults of enslaved 
women by white slave owners. 
Betances explained that there were 
two options for those who defined 
the rules regarding slavery and its 
relation to race. They could either 
redefine slavery to include anyone 
with any. “black-ness” in them, he 
said, or they could abolish slavery 
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altogether. Such choices were not 
necessarily made objectively. “People 
have biblical doctrines to justify 
apartheid and to justify oppression,” 
Betances said. 

“Whatis race relations all about?” 
heaskedlater in his speech. “It’s about 
the baggage we bring into the univer- 
sity before we got here.” 

Betances related a story found in 
The Autobiography of Malcolm X.. In 
the story, young Malcolm attempted 
to straighten his hair using a mixture 
which contained acid. When the pain 
from the acid became unbearable, he 
tried to wash his hair but could not 
because the hotel pipes were frozen. 
He finally was forced to dip his head 
in the toilet to soothe the pain. 
Betances commented that the story 
illustrates what some people went 
through, and continued, “You don’t 
have to fry your hair anymore.” 

He also told the audience that, 
when he was a student at Harvard 
University, there were black students 
there who had their hair in afros and 
wore dashiki’s. They proclaimed, 
“Black is beautiful,” which, he ex- 
plained, was not intended to imply 
that white js ugly. From this move- 
ment, Betances learned to reject re- 
jection. “If ’m not happy with the 
color of my skin, how can I be happy 
with yours?” he said. 

At one point, Betances pulled a 
handkerchief from his pocket and 
asked the audience what it was and 


* what its use was. Upon hearing the 


audience’s varied responses, he said, 
“It’s a snot rag. You go to Hopkins. 
You don’t have to be poetic about it.” 
He compared the handkerchief to a 
flag, saying that they are both made 
of the same material, but are treated 
very differently. “A piece of cloth is 
whatever you make it to be,” he said. 

“We already know who’s going to 
be the handkerchief and who’s going 
to be the flag in institutionalized set- 
tings,” he added. 

The mural in the entryway of 
Shriver shows that Johns Hopkins 
was created by white males in 1876, 
Betances said. He feels that white 
males shouldbe thanked for creating 
Hopkins, but that now, other groups 
should be involved in such activities 
as well. 

“You and I must not make it a 
profession to be so much ofa part of 


Motivational speaker lectures at Hopkins 


We should be professionals who are 
black,” he asserted, 

Betances also made the audience 
repeat the phrase, “Women consti- 
tute the biggest source ofbrain power 
in the United States.” 

Betances, despite his efforts to 
combat prejudice, is aware that it 
sometimes survives even in those who 
are against it. 

To illustrate his point, he told a 
story of how he needed to charter a 
flight from Jacksonville, Missouri to 
New Orleans. His pilot turned out to 
be a woman. Despite his belief that 
women constitute the biggest source 
of brain power in the United States, 
he found that he was afraid of flying 
with her as pilot. In order to allay his 
fears, he attempted to establish 
whether she knew what she was do- 
ing or not. 

He asked her why she started to fly 
planes in the first place, and she re- 
plied that she had chose the career as 
aresult ofher divorce. When he asked 
her what they were flying over, she 
responded only, “The ground.” 
Upon hearing this, Betances realized 
that she must have been questioned 
many times before. 

Betances said that people must 
realize that women have the abilityto 
do things as well as men, ifnot better. 
He received a large laugh from the 
audience when he said, “Real women 
do not gethot flashes. They get power 
surges.” 

“What is the challenge of diver- 
sity?” he questioned. “We must re- 
ject rejection.” 

“This is a diverse society,” 
Betances commented. “What in the 
world are we doing calling this a uni- 
versity when it doesn’t universalize 
society?” He further commented that 
we should nolonger ask people where 
they are from, but instead we should 
ask how people can contribute to so- 
ciety or what they have to offer. 

Betances discussed Martin Luther 
King, Jr. Day and whether or not itis 
valid as a national holiday. He com- 
pared it to the holidays for George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln, 
which embody certain contradic- 
tions; Washington founded the na- 
tion, but he also owned slaves; and 
Lincoln maintained the unity of the 
nation, buthealso believed that white 
men were superior to black men, 


our interest groups. We should,not, | Betances euplajned. I He « cgneluded 


make it our profession to be black. 
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Crime report, 11/8-14 


Nov. 8 

*1:00 a.m. -3400 N Charles St. 
Unknown suspect hid in University 
Library and attempted to unlawfully 
remove a computer but was inter- 
rupted by a cleaning lady so instead 
fled scene 

*7:00 a.m. -200 blk E 25th St. 6 
trash cans worth $360 were unlaw- 
fully removed from a buildings inte- 
rior 

*8:00 a.m. -300 blk E 26th St. $1000 
worth of personal property stolen 
from dwelling 

*9:30 a.m. -400 blk Calvin Ave. 
Victim approached by suspect armed 
with handgun who forced fellatio and 
intercourse 

*4:30 p.m. -3000 blk Greenmount 
Ave. ’93 Cherokee unlawfully re- 
moved from parking lot 

*8:55 p.m. -3100 blk Greenmount 
Ave. Stat text book and groceries val- 
ued at $66 unlawfully removed from 
’86 Toyota Camry 


Nov. 9 

*8:00 a.m. -2700 blk Guilford Ave. 
food and personal papers unlawfully 
removed from 91 Honda 

*11:15 a.m. -700 blk Homestead 
St. Unknown suspect stole $80 from 
victim at gun point 

“4:56 p.m. -900 blk W 36th St. 
French purse with $120 and personal 
property inside snatched 


Nov. 10 

*1:00 a.m. -3300 blk Greenmount 
Ave. $123 worth of property taken 
from ’92 Ford van 

*2:15 and 3:33 a.m. -3900blk Beech 
Ave an unknown person broke into 
two separate dwellings and set fire to 
a single chair in each of them 

*9:30 a.m. -3600 blk Elm Ave. ’87 
Oldsmobile unlawfully removed 
from street 

*12:25 p.m. -3200blk Greenmount 
Ave. Suspect arrested after unlaw- 
fully removing 3 $10 sets of head- 
phones 

*12:30 p.m. -600 blk Berry St. 87 
Olds unlawfully removed from street 

*2:00 p.m. -2700 blk N. Howard 
St. Unknown suspect removed tool 
box with $300 worth of tools after 
forcing rear window open 

*6:40 p.m. -3200 blk St. Paul St. 
Suspect arrested after attempting to” 
make off with 8 bars of dove soap and 


was subsequently recovered 
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*8:54 p.m. -3100 blk Crittenton 
Pl. tailgate unlawfully removed from 


95 Dodge. 


Nov. 11 

+8:00 a.m. -300 bIk E 26th St. Sofa, 
telephone, and clothing unlawfully 
removed from residence 

“1:00 p.m. -3700 blk Falls Rd, 
Known suspect took $225 worth of 
complainants CD’s 

+2:30 p.m. -1000 blk W 4lst St, 
Suspect arrested after attempting to 
unlawfully remove $32 worth of mer- 
chandise 

+8:04 p.m. -3300 blk Greenmount 
Ave. Unknown suspect unlawfully 
removed sticker from the plate of a 
85 Ford 

*10:15 p.m. +3700 blk 
Greenmount Ave. Unknown suspect 
unlawfully removed a TV. , radio, , 
and box of syringes through the fire 
escape window 


Nov. 12 

12:25 a.m. -1100 blk W. 4lst 
Street. Suspects stated that they were 
armed after entering store, de- 
manded money and received $305 

8:15 a.m. -500 blk E. 33rd St. an 
unknown, unarmed male robbed the 
victim of $12 

*11:11 a.m. -3400 blk Ash St. $350 
was removed from victims wallet in 
her bedroom in an unknown man- 
ner 

*6:49 p.m. -2600 blk Maryland 
Ave. Unknown person unlawfully 
removed a microwave and a TV/ra- 
dio from his van 

*7:53 p.m. -2700 blk St. Paul St. 
Victims purse with $80 inside was 
snatched 


Nov. 13 

*1:07 p.m. -2700 blk Maryland 
Ave. Unknown person broke the rear 
window of a’90 VW. 

“4:09 p.m. -600 blk W. 39th St. 
Front passenger side window of car 
unlawfully broken 

*11:11 p.m. -2600 blk St. Paul St. 
Unknown person used an unknown 
tool to break into a’93 Geo. Suspect 
removed a hair dryer. Suspect also 
removed curlers 


Nov. 14 
*10:03 a.m. -3500 blk Ellerslie Ave. 
2 suspects were arr 
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Betances 
speaks 


Continued from Page A4 
that it is well-deserved because the 
search for equality is for all people, 
Betanices later quoted a German 
philosopher who said, “If you gain a 
Rew language, you gain a newworld,” 
“The reverse hold true,” Betanees 
sald. “Ifyou lose a language, you lose 
a world, You can’t argue in the name 
of education to learn less instead of 
more,” 
_ “It doesn’t matter where we're 
from it matters where we are going,” 
he said at the close of his speech, He 
received a standing ovation. 
Betariees temained for a few min- 
utes to answer questions regarding 
Proposition 209 in California, affir- 
mative action, and stereotypes. Be- 
fore leaving, he was presented with a 
memento of CulturePest ‘96, inelud- 
ing a framed program and pin. 
Betances has worked in ail fifty 
states, the six United States territo- 
flea, and internationally, in countries 
including Germany and Japan. He 
has spoken for Fortune 500 compa- 
nies, community colleges, commu- 
nity groups, universities and various 
other locales regarding the challenges 
of negative mind sets, 








Continued from Page Al 


The building was designed by the 
architects at Ziger-Snead Ine, The 
architects had talked to the dean of 
the School of Hygiene and Public 
Health, Alfred Sommer, who told 
them that he wanted a new, more 
inviting image for the school: 

In keeping with this image, the 
architects wanted to avoid creating 
an intimidating brick or stone strue- 
ture, Instead, they almed to make the 
building modern and accessible to 
students. 

jim Miller, the project manager at 
Ziger-Snead, said that they decided 
to use glass so that you can “see the 
excitement and activity inside,” mak- 
ing the building seem. less massive 
and intimidating, 

The building was also designed to 
facilitate future additions to the 
school, The current building’s de- 
sign allows for construction to move 
onto the parking lot if it becomes 
necessary in the future, 


Sommer is very happy with the 


result, He sald, “It’s a fantastic enter- 
prise. It turned out beautifully,” 
Sommer also noted that the new 
building has had a great impact on 
faculty morale. While most of the 
offices in the newbuilding are smaller 
than those in the rented space, the 


Theatre Hopkins 


celebrates 75 year's 
Hopkins thespian organization looks 
forward to future productions 





JEFF KING/ NEWS-LETTER STAFF 


Theatre Hopkins operates out of the Merrick Barn near MSE library. 


Continued from Page Al 


costs to Theatre Hopkins is paid for 
by the University, and my boss, Ross 
Jones, is the head of a board that 


oversees the organization. The Uni- 


versity really doesn’t have a part in | 
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“{ find it the most 

. rewarding when I - 
can stand in the back 
of the house and 
watch something that 
originated from a 
spark of an idea 


come to life.” 
_ —SUZANNE STRAUGHN PRATT 


‘what we perform.” 
A Theatre Hopkins open house 


was held on November 1. Some of 


the other special programs unique to 
‘this season, according to Ms, Pratt, 
were designed as ‘Get to Know You’ 
“exercises that hopefully served to re- 
‘acquaint Theatre Hopkins with the 
‘University. “During this season we 

_ wanted to acknowledge those who 


‘maintenance of the Barn, especially 
‘Friends of Theatre Hopkins.” While 


i 

i RE ‘ . ' 
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have been vital to the creation and _ 


Theatre Hopkins is not a club with 
set members, Ms. Pratt admits that 
there are about 75 actors with whom 
she has worked with in the past. “We 
are not a specific group, but rather 
one made up of people you could 
find anywhere around the city at any 
given time.” 

In picking the performances for 
the upcoming season around Julyand 
August Ms. Pratt sometimes selects 
works with certain actors in mind. 
“Over the summer is when much of 
the work for the forthcoming season 
usually begins. Its around this time 
that I confer with other group mem- 
bers, and the planning stages start 
from there. What like best about my 
position is having an idea for a pro- 
duction, that I feel would work well 
with specific actors, then taking the 
necessary steps to see the perfor- 
‘mance come to life.” . 

Just recently Theatre Hopkins 
completed a run of The Threepenny 
Opera. In the past Theatre Hopkins 
has performed such works as Uncle 
Vanya, Much Ado About Nothing, 
Our American Cousin, and Of Mice 


-and Men, among others. Perfor- 


mances scheduled for this year in- 
clude: Racing Deamon, set to play 
this February and March; A Cheever 
Evening coming in April and May, 


and The Winter’s Tale on slate for 


June. “I find it the most rewarding 
when I can stand in the back of the 
house and watch something that 


originated from a spark of an idea. 


come to life. That’s what makes it all 


worthwhile,” says Ms. Pratt. 
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chool of Hygiene adds $8 M building | 


make more efficientuse ofspace, The 
light, modern look of the building 
creates a good atmosphere for work, 
according to Sommer, 

Miller is also happy with the re- 
sult, and he thinks thet future eoop- 
eration between Ziger-Snead and 
Hopkins seems likely, “The people at 
the school itself were great to work 
with,” Miller said, 

Ziger-Snead received an award for 
the new building’s design from the 
Baltimore Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architecta (A.1.A.) in the 
1996 competition that the organiza- 
tion sponsors, The awards given by 
the A.1.A. are not based on any spe- 
eifle eriteria, 

Buildings considered in the con- 
test must either be located in Balti- 
more or be designed by a Baltimore 
Ameriean Institute of Architecture 
member. The entries are then judged 
by a jury of architects. According to 
Miller, the ALA. liked the Hygiene 


and Public Health building because 
it had a good seale to the street and 
was easy to approach, 

Because oflimited funds, only four 
floors were originally planned forthe 
building. However, more money was 
falsed, and the building soon real 
ized its full nine=floor, eight million 
dollar potential, 

The federal government eontrib- 
uted three of the thirteen million 
under special appropriations that the 
state gives to private universities, The 
rest of the money was raised through 
gifts and contributions, 

Hopkins has two more buildings 
in the works, 

The new nursing school building 
on Wolfe Street will have arehitee- 
ture which is similar to other Hop 
kins buildings. 

The Hospital's Comprehensive 
Cancer Center that is being erected 
on Orleans and Broadway will also 
have a much more traditional look. 





Student, hoping to 
attend Hopkins, slain 


BY JUSTIN YUEN 
News-Letter Staff 


For Yong Cha Jones, her healing 
ean begin. Three years ago, her son, 
Laurence A, Jones, Jr., was murdered 
while walking back from Bohager’s. 
This week, Baltimore City police 
charged James Wilbur Langhorne 
with Jones’ death. 

Her son Laurence came to Balti- 
more upon graduating from the Uni- 
versity of Maine at Orono. The 
Bangor, Maine native hoped to en- 
rollin the Johns Hopkins University’s 
graduate 5 [ass in psychology, 
Three months later, Jones was shotin 
the face and robbed. Since then, Yong 
Cha has been relentlessly pursuing 
closure in the case, 
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Hiss dies 
Continued from Page Al 

ones Chambers said he received from 

Hiss. 

‘Supreme Court justices Frank- 
furter and Stanley Reed were charac- 
ter witnesses for Hiss. 

There was no trial for spying be- 
cause the statute of limitations had 
expired. Hiss’ first jury deadlocked 
on perjury charges. At a second trial 
in 1950, Hiss was found guilty of ly- 
ing to the grand jury when he denied 
giving Chambers the documents and 
said he had not seen Chambers after 
the first of 1937. 


“And what shall we 
say of Alger? Well, 
there is this to be said: 





When a man with a 
name like that can 
make a shining 
success. ..nothing 


else can block him.” 


-ALGER HISS’ HULLABALOO 
ENTRY 


‘Hiss’ defenders included liberals 
like Supreme Court Justices William 
O. Douglas and Abe Fortas and Sec- 
retary of State Dean Acheson. Will- 
iam F, Buckley condemned Hiss and 
thought justice was served with his 


‘sentence. » 
After Hiss went to jail, his mar- 


riage fell apart and he got divorced 
from his wife. He was disbarred and 
took trivial jobs to support himself. 

Hiss wrote two books, In the Court 
of Public Opinion in 1957 and Recol- 
lections of a Life in 1988. | : 

Hiss insisted that he was innocent 
until the day he died and spent much 
of his later life trying to prove his 
innocence. 

Hiss thought that his vindication 
had come in 1992, at age 87, when a 
Russian general in charge of Soviet 
intelligence archives declared that 
Hiss had never been a spy, but rather 
a victim of paranoia and 


McCarthyism... 5 04 oy 
Hiss is survived by his son, Tony, | } 


a staff writer with the New Yorker, 


_and his second wife, Isabel Johnson. 


“She has a lot of community sup- 
port,” reported Julle Murchison, As- 
signment Editor with the Bangor 
Daily News, “...Bangor is relieved 
she can finally get on with her life.” 

The trail of tearsislong. Yong Cha 
has written letters, made phone calls, 
and organized petitions, She targeted 
tournalists, politiclans such as Maine 
Senator Bill Cohen and President Bill 
Clinton, and the police, 

In fact, it was a 1,651-signature 
petition that prompted Baltimore 
City police to tackle the case with 
renewed vigor earlier this year. Dur- 
ing this time, her husband died, and 
Yong Chaattributed his passing away 
to the aftermath of the murder, 

She returned to Baltimore to visit 
the scene of the crime this week. Yong 
Cha rode the train down from 
Bangor, a town of 33,000 residents, 
Despite the arrest of Langhorne, she 
still finds it difficult to find inner 
peace because of one unlucky statis- 
tic. 
Laurence A, Jones, Jr.—victim 
number 313 in the intost mtitderous 
year in Baltimore’s history. 


NJ 


Police interrogate at PPS 


go undercover at Acacia 


Continued from Page Al 
officer saned a ent eatile entdown 


a flight of stairs and proceeded to 
issue her a citation. Asked if he 
thought that young woman had a 
potential claim of police brutality, he 
said, “Yes, | would say 80,” 

Northern District Sgt. John 
McHale had ne comment coneert- 
ing this report. 

Although the police did not have 
a4 warrant to search the house, one 
officer reportedly asked to search a 
locked room. 

When a student questioned the 
legality of this request, the officer re- 
portedly said, “We decide what's le- 
gal and what’s notlegal around here.” 

Under Chimel v, United States, a 
United States Supreme Court deel- 
sion handed down during the 1960s, 
police officers may search a room 
ineldent to a lawful arrest, but this 
privilege may not be invoked to jus- 
tify searches of other roomé in the 
house without a warrant. 

The door to the room was not 
opened aid the police did not search 
the room. 

Asked if he thought that his offie- 
ers would encourage an unconstitu- 
tional search, Sgt. McHale of the 
Northern District said “I wouldn't 
know.” He refused to comment fur- 
ther, 


Officer Jones of the Northern Dis- 
trict sald that the undereover sting 
operation was based on information 
that the police had received at their 
office, He said that police will also be 
targeting hangouts near Loyola Col- 
lege, which {s also within the Norths 
ern District's jurisdiction, 

“Everything's going to be forth: 
coming on the college 
students... there are active Investiga- 
tions going on,” Jones sald, 

Some students suspected that the 
[nter-Fraternity Couneil (IFC) told 
police to target certain fraternities, 
Chris Ward, the president of IFC, 
adamantly denied the charges. 

“That's abaurd,” Ward sald, “All 
of the fraternities are equal in our 
eyes.” 

it is unclear what will happen to 
the Acaela fraternity house as of press 
time. “Goncerning this matter there 
will be a judicial board meeting [with 
the IFG and the deans] to determine 
how to treat the incident,” IFC presl- 
dent Chris Ward said. 

Susan Boswell, the Dean of Stu- 


dents at Johns Hopkins, said that she 
will be corresponding with the IFC 
and with the students who were is- 
sued civil citations. She had never 
heard of undercover police investl- 
gating a fraternity party at Hopkins 
before. 


Panel discusses drugs 
and the government 


Continued from Page Al 

Besides Newman, the other mem- 
bers of the panel included, Martha 
Honey, a journalist who had lived in 
Central America; Stuart Adama, an 
ACLU lawyer; and Miguel Mairena, a 
Nicaraguan soldier who had fought 
against the contras, The panel was 
hosted by Maryland State Delegate 
Salima Siler Marriott. 

The panel was brought together as 
part of a community forum spon- 
sored by the Central American Soli- 
darity Committee and Sojourner 
Douglass College, For past two 
months, an as-yet-unnamed organi- 
zation hasbeen meeting on Friday 
nights at the College to discuss the 
issues, Future activities include dem- 


The Johns 


onstrations and more forums, 

Jamal Mubdi-Bey, director of 
community outreach for the Col- 
lege, sald the point of the organiza- 
tlon is “to get information to 4 
broader audience” and “to join in 
with those clamoring for more [in- 
formation].” He believes a 
subpeona-empowered investigation 
independent of the government 
would be the ultimate goal. 

At Monday night’s meeting, 
people sold African-American jew- 
elry, handed out socialist newspa- 
pers, and a two-man drum group 
performed. A coffin was displayed 
at’ the’entrance with the words 
‘American Drug War” written on 
the side. 
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Hopbins University Band 


presents its 


Fall Concent 


Sunday 


November 24, 1996 


at 3:00 pin 


in Shriver Hall 


Refreshments will be served 


Free t all ; 
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CLASSIFIEDINFORMATION 


Classified advertising is offered free of charge to students, faculty, staff, 
and affiliates of the Johns Hopkins University and Medical Institu- 
tions. All free classifieds must include name, phone, and Hopkins 
affiliation. Classified advertising forms will be available in various 
locations throughout the campus. Free classifieds will continue to run 
each week as space allows or until otherwise notified. Limit 50 words, 
Longer ads may be edited to 50 words at our discretion, 


For all other advertisers, classifieds are charged at 50 cents per word. 
The News-Letter requires prepayment for all word classified advertis- 
ing. Display Classifieds are priced at $8.00 per column inch. A Display 
Classified consists of more than 50 words of text, a boxed ad, or any 
classified requiring additional typesetting. 


All classified advertisements are due by 5 p.m. on the Tuesday prior to 
the edition in which the ad is to run. Ads may be submitted in writing 


in the following ways: 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 
Campus Box #1230 

3400 N, Charles Street 
Baltimore, MD 21218 





Help Wanted 





The Charles Village Community 
Benefits District (CVCBD) needs 
interns for 2 different community and 
economic development projects. 
Qualifications: either fluency of the 
Korean language or database design 
ability, particularly with Microsoft 
Access. Hours flexible. Neither 
require any secretarial duties. Please 
call Dominic Wiker at 235-4411. 


$1000’s PossiBLe TypinG. Part Time. 
At Home. Toll Free 1-800-218-9000 
Ext T-7836 for Listings. 


Irvine Natural Science Center needs 
interns for its Spring semester 
Naturalist program. Candidats 
should have an interest in biology, 
education and the outdoors. For 
more info call Alison at (410)484- 
2413. 


***PREE TRIPS & CASH*** 
Find out how hundreds of student 
representatives are already earning 
(FREE TRIPS and LOTS OF CASH with 
America’s #1 Spring Break 
i} Company! Sell-only 15’ tripsand 


4 travel freé!'Cancun}; Bahamas, 
‘j:Mazatlan, Jamaica or Florida! 
CAMPUS MANAGER POSITIONS ALSO 
DE AVAILABLE. Call Now! TAKE A 
“BREAK STUDENT TRAVEL 
+} (800) 95-BREAK! 


“Need a part-time job? Internet 
company is looking for you@ Work 

“when you want from your dorm. 

Great pay! Call 800-968-6009. 


CASH PAID $$$ for midgets willing 
“to wrestle. Call Larry at 366-8668 for 
~ details. 


“SPRING BREAK ‘97: SELL TRIPS, 
“BARN CASH & GO FREE. STS is 
“hiring CAMPUS REPS/GROUP 
“ ORGANIZERS to promote trips to 
“Cancun, Jamaica, and Florida. Call 
_ 800-648-4849 for information on 
_ joining America’s #1 Student Tour 
‘ ‘Operator. 
~ Looking for someone to teach me 
* cello. I’m a beginner looking for 1/2 
~"hour lesson a week. Call 235-6024. 


Help Wanted: Men/Women earn 
“$480 weekly assemling circuitboards/ 
“electronic components at home. 
“Experience unnecessary, will train. 
__ Immediate openings your local area. 
“Call 1-520-680-7891, ext. C200. 


“ANorK FOR THE News-Letter! 
* ‘Advertising and business staffneeded 
“to sell ads for the school newspaper. 
“Circulation manager position still 
- open! (All positions are unpaid.) Call 
,, 316-6000 and leave a message. 


. .$1750/week possible mailing our 
*, circulars. For info call 301-369-2047. 


“ Barn MONEY and FREE SPRING 
“BREAK TRIPS!! CALL 1-800-327- 
rr 6013 or http://www.icpt.com. 


*Sprunc Break ‘97: Earn Cash! Highest 
: Commisions. Travel free on...only 
"13 sales!!! Jamaica, Cancun, 
"” Bahamas, Florida, Padre. Free info 
“packet! Call Sunsplash 1-800-426- 
“0, <www.sunsplash.com> 


Ip 
ve LARGEST STUDENT 
O%—@ TRAVEL PLANNER on East 
“’® Coast looking for Campus Rep to. 
4 promote Kodak SPRING BREAK 
“"® trips. “Guaranteed” lowest package 
("@ prices and best incentives. You 
® handle the sales...we handle the 
tog bookkeeping. Cancun, Nassau, 
vite Jamaica, S. Padre, Orlando & Key 
_»@ West. EARN BIG $$$ AND/OR ¢@ 
FREE TRIP(S)...GREAT FOR 4 
RESUME!!! CALL 1-800-222-4432 
eeeeeveeeeeeeoeee 
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Business Hours: Mon-Fri, 1-5 p,m. 
Fax: (410) 516-6565 
Email: News.Letter@jhu.edu 

URL: http://www. jhu.edu/~newslett 


Hopkins Needs 
HIV negative volunteers 


The Center for Immunization 
Research at Johns Hopkinsislooking 
for volunteers who do not have HIV 
infection to participate in a 
preventative vaccine study, 
Participants must be 18-50 and may 
have higher risks of exposure to HIV 
as well asas low risk. The vaccines do 
not use live or inactivated HIV 
products, so there is no risk of 
becoming HIV infected from the 
vaccines, For information call (410) 
955-7283, (410) 955-SAVE. 





Merchandise Market 





$1000’s PossIBLE READING Books. Part 
Time, At Home. Toll Free 1-800-898- 
9778 Ext R-7836 for Listings. 


SEIZED CARS from $175. Porsches, 
Cadillacs, Chevys, BMWs, Corvettes. 
Also Jeeps, 4WDs. Your Area. Toll 
Free 1-800-218-900 Ext. A-7836 for 
current listings. 


Moving Sale. Sofa bed $400, futon 


. frame and mattress $85, lamp $15, 


computer desk $100, bookshelf $35, 
wall mirrors $20. Or best offers. 243- 
1248. 


84' Toyota Tercel Wagon, Blue, auto, 
AM/FM cass., runs well. $900. Reiko 
764-2142 or 
rsato@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu 


Star Trek Collectibles: Calendars 
1976-81, jigsaw puzzle 1976, 2 Star 
Trek blueprints 1975, Star Fleet 
Medical Reference Manual 1977, 2 
Star Fleet Technical Manual (fully 
illustrated) 1975, Star Trek 
Concordance 1975. All are in 
excellent cond. $500. Leave message, 
385-9557. 


1989 Tracker duck boat. 20hp engine 
(needs some work), trolling mtr, 
trailer. $1350/obo. Rose, 955-2778. 


‘88 HONDA ACCORD blue, 4-door, 
new tires, stereo, AT, AC, MD-insp,. 
75k mi., exc. condition, must sell, 
low book $3700, asking $3500. 467- 
9431 


1981 Chevy 4-door good commute, 
$500. As is best offer. 377-0831 


10-speed girl’s bike: Santa Fe, Huffy- 
101.4-speed girl’s bike: “Escape”. 20- 
in boy’s bike. $30 each. Furniture: 3 
livingroom or studio chairs, $10 each. 
1 swivel desk chair, $10, 243-2703 


Marshall amp-tube$375, Epiphone 
12 string Texan, $600, Effect 
processors and much more, 366- 
5748. 


13 side chairs. Metal frames with dark 
brown vinyl backs and fabric seats, 
$25 each/best offer. Judy, 516-7524. 


For Sale: Leisure Walk treadmill 6600, 
MPEX fitness product, used last 
winter. Ab Roller, brand new. 516- 
7037 : 


R/T tickets: NW Airline, to anywhere 
in USA/Canada, use anytime today 
or before 1/3/97. $400 or best offer. 
Call toll-free (800) 311-4212 ext. 
2023210544 JHU/DC/Rockville 
areas. 


King-sze boxspring and rail. Almost 
new, $50. Tony, 866-6556 or e-mail 
tsuh@sph.jhu.edu. 


Artic Track (Xcountry machine) $75. 


‘Hoover vacuum $30. Gas BBQ and 


tank $55. 10 speed Bike $40. Stroller, 


high chair, more, $10-15. Coca Cola 
hanging ceiling lamp $15.Gasmower 
$40. Kirby .Vacuum $60. 
Dehumidifier $70, Desk lamp $10. 
07009 it teu . 


8MB RAM parity, 72-pin, $59, NBA 
Live 96 (DOS) PC-CD complete w/ 
up-to-date roster patch, $27. Fury3 
(Win95) PC-CD complete, $27, 
Contact Brian, 235-4468, 
woo_by@jhunix.hef.jhu.edu, 


Chocolate brown, soft brushed 
leather jacket worn once, has inside 
zipper pocket and two slanted outside 
pockets, Purchased from White 
Marsh Mallat Structure. Asking $250 
or best offer, Call Lauren, Mon-Fri, 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. at 516-7978. Size M, 
men’s, 


Folding ping-pong table with net, like 
new, $60, Pair of underbed storage 
drawers on wheels, $15, Call 323- 
6203. 


Washer/Dryer— Westinghouse 
Spacemates, stackable w/d units, 
excellent condition, $400 for both. 
461-7366 


Cat free to good home. Orange male 
tabby, 1.5 years. Loves outdoors. 
Nancy Norris, 516-7191, 


Simon Patrick cut-away acoustic/ 
electric guitar. Solid spruce top, 
flamed maple back and sides, L.R. 
Baggs electronics package with 
soundhole mounted toneand volume 
controls, The guitar is basically new 
and lists at slightly over $1000.00. 
First $500.00 takes it. Leave a message 
with Bullwinkle at 889-6485. 


FOR SALE: Rocking chair, from Pier 
1 Imports, wicker with natural- 
colored cushions. Great condition. 
$50 obo. Call 235-2395; leave 
message. 


Brand New Twin-size Bed with a 10 
yr warranty! $125. Call 467-5375. 


386SX 20MHz, $220 w/o monitor, 
14”0.28mm resolution monitor avail 
for extra. Windows 3.11, MS Word 
2.0, Turbo C, Procomm Plus for 
Windows, other software already 
loaded. Extended keyboard and 
Dexxa mouse included in price. Must 
sell! Call Prateek at 889-6383 or 
prateek@jhu.edu. 


Guitar equipment- Marshall 
amplifiers, Tube-$375, Mosfet-$250, 
ADA preamp, effects, racks, 366- 
5748 


BIRKENSTOCKS For Sale: one pair 
black leather, size 40, style Boston 
(like a clog). Lightly worn 4 times Per 
doctor’s recommendation, I can no 
longer wear due to back injury. 
Original price $104—asking $80 
negotiable. Call 243-1086. 


Setofmatching couches, TV, TV cart, 
and kitchen cart. Contact Shreya at 
467-6209. 


For Sale: Gateway 2000—almost new, 
Win95, Pentium-133, 16M RAM, 1.6 
GB HD, 6x CD-ROM, 17" Vivitron 
monitor, MPEG, 28.8 modem, 
soundcard, ACS-400 speakers/ 
subwoofer, MS OfficePro, Norton 
Antivirus Win95, and many more 
software. All for only $2800; HP-5L 
600x600 pi laser printer, $300. Tony, 
550-6330. 


Mac Plus and Imagewriter II with 
software and manuals, $100/obo. 
pereksta@peabody.jhu.edu or 685- 
6886. 


For sale: Toaster oven, $10; queen- 
size bed, $100 obo; IBM PS/2 286 
with monitor, keyboard, manuals, 
great for parts—best offer. Call 366- 
8112. 


Fencing foil, mask, jacket, glove, bag. 
Excellent condition; Santelli. $150 
(410) 857-8783 


COMPUTER FOR SALE! Macintosh 
Performa 575 with CD-ROM drive, 
High-performance Motorola 
processor, built-in stereo speakers 
and microphone, built-in Sony 
Trinitron, 14-inch RGB color display, 
Global Village TelePort data/fax 
modem, pre-installed software. Only 
$700, Call 366-1354. 


PowerMac6100/66, 500MB Hard 
Drive, 40Meg RAM, DOS Card, 15" 
Color Monitor, 14.4 bps FAX/ 
Modem, NEC 4X CD-ROM, loaded 
w/ software incl internet access, 3 
word processors, stats, graphics, 
games, etc. $2100. Call Joe Vinetz at 
467-9485 or email: 
viper@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu 


Items for Sale: Dresser, $30; Ikea 
bookshelf, $15; coffee table, $10; 
office chair, $10; small bookshelf, $5. 
David, 243-4793, | 


Mac Color Classic, Stylewriter II 
inkjet printer, includes MS-Word. All 
for $350 obo. Call 662-9729, 


Cellular phone, all accessories incl: 
leather case, cigarette adapter, Ni- 
cadand Ni-metal hyd. batteries, $199 
obo. Desktop phone, can set own 
ringer, $345 obo, 242-8989, leave 
message, 


Wanted; new or used 16mm movie 
camera, Preferably electric motor w/ 
or w/o crystal sync, Also any 
accessories, Call 467-WAIT. Ask for 
Raul, 


Bike for Sale: British-made “Falcon” 
10-spd road bike, $30, including U- 
lock, Richard, 516-4136 (0), 377- 
6103 (h), 


Fender 12-string acoustic guitar with 
case, Like new. $400 obo. Ron, 467- 
9275, 


Toshiba Laptop, 486, 75MHz, 8MB 
RAM, 500MB hard drive, built-in 
CD-ROM, color screen, carrying 
case, only $875 obo, Call 516-3033. 





Roommates Wanted 


‘veverdevennintmmneveeewesoveovorenreneevyorevewocordnmenesitwveredrrepnn 


F grad/prof nonsmoker wanted to 
share a furn 4 BR Charles Village 
house. Avail Jan. CAC, W/D, 
security, parking. No pets please. 
$225/month plus 1/4 util. 243-1248 


Roommate wanted: 1/2 rentand costs 
in 2BR, 2BA apt in Mt. Washington. 
Huge deck, swimming pool, tennis 
courts. Full size in-house W/D, 
storage space, free parking, more. 
Easy access JFX and lightrail, Metro/ 
Fresh Fields markets. Terms 
negotiable. Tim, 764-7579, 
tim@magenta.eps.jhu.edu 


Room sublet. Only pay total $125 
(+1/4 utils) for one and half months 
(12/7/96-1/21/97). - Share a 
townhouse with other three. Safe and 
quiet neighborhood. Six minutes 
walking to Homewood. Wang, 366- 
4484 after 6:30pm or 
diS6wang@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu 


Responsible Christian F wanted to 
share 3BR rowhouse 3 blks from JHU. 
Near several bus lines, incl JHMI- 
Homewood, Hardwood firs, JR/DR, 
large kitchen, W/D. Available 
immediately. $300/mo+1/2 utilities. 
889-7206 (h) or 955-0580 (w). 


Wanted: Non-smoking M or F, grad 
or undergrad to share 2 BR apt. in the 
Northway (3700 N Charles St) witha 
quiet ugrad senior. About a minute 
walk from campus. Large living 
room. $350 + 1/2 util. 235-3683 


Room for rent with own bath in 
premium custom-builttownhouse in 
quiet neighborhood 2 minutes to 95 
off Belair Rd north of 695. $450/ 
month plus 1/2 utilities. Call 529- 
4720. Please leave message. 


Seeking mature person to share 
rowhouse, On quiet side street @ 
University Pkwy and Roland Ave. 
Gardens, porch, 1.5BA, front sunny 
room. $250/mo. No smoking/drugs. 
QUIET. 889-0186 


N/S, prof/grad F wanted to share in 
search for 2BR apt w/in walking 
distance to JHU. 550-6442 (w), 647- 
2929 (h). 


Roommate Wanted: M or F 
(preferred), grad/prof to share 2BR/ 
2BA apt in Henderson House. 
Convenient to JHMI-Homewood 
busline, private apt busline to JHMI. 
DW, W/D, 24h - security, 
maintenance. Available ASAP. 
Reduced rent $300+1/2 elec only. 
Leave message, (410) 962-5703. 


N/S grad/prof to share TH with W/ 
D, CAC, hardwood floors, nice yard. 
10 min. drive from Homewood. $350/ 


mo + 1/2 util. 377-2106 


Female roommate wanted to share 
beautiful, sunny 2BR apt in secure 
building nr JHU. Hardwood floors, 
w/d in bldg, avail now. Call Claudia 
at , 516-6679 or 
claudia@gibbs.che.jhu.edu 





Homes For Sale/Rent 





GOV’T FORECLOSED homes from 
pennies on $1. Delinquent Tax, 
Repo’s, REO’s, Your Area. Toll Free 
(1) 800-218-9000, Ext. H-7836 for 
current listings. 


VERY LARGE 1 bdrm apt for rent 
(2nd flr). Very reasonable rent, 
hardwood flrs, lots of windows, 
across the street from Homewood 


and convenient to shuttle. Avail Dec 
1 (neg). Please call 235-8920 days, lor’. 


235-3498 eves. — 


‘The international 
Junk Food of the 
Month ‘Club 


These are 

the candy, 
cookies, 

chips & cake 
people around 
the world snack 
on every day, « 


————— 


Call toll frecl-888-SNACK-U 4 


Overlea Area: Beautiful 2nd fl. apt. in 
singlehome for rent. 1BR, kit (refrig), 
bath & LR. Large yard—Private 
entrance, driveway, separate meters. 
NO PETS. $425/mo plus utilities. Call 
893-0274, 


Student House for Rent: 4BR/2BA, 
‘partially furnished within walking 
distance from campus. 333 W, 30th 
Street in Baltimore. $650 + utilities 
and heat, Call 728-2933. 


Apartment for Rent: Renovated 1BR 
apt, ground floor, private entrance. 3 
blocks to campus. 3205 Guilford Ave, 
$335+electric, 560-2883 


SUBLET, very large efficiency. $450/ 
moinc.all utilities (except electricity). 
very clean and safe. Only 5 minutes 
walk to Homewood campus. Call 
366-9158 or 
svul @jhunix.hef.jhu.edu 


32nd & Charles. Clean, quiet, safe & 
great location! $275/mo +1/3 utilities, 
neg. Furnished or not. 366-7412 


STUDYING ABROAD OR GRADUATING 
Earty? Responsible, n/s F looking 
for 1BR or effic apt for sublet during 
spring semester, beginning Jan. 1. 
Call Stella at 889-9426, leave a 
message, 


Downtown Apartment: 1 or2BR apts 
available in historic brownstone on 
Mt. Vernon Place across from 
Peabody Conservatory, on Hopkins 
bus route. Large, renovated full floor 
apts. 2BR - $650 inc heat, water; 1BR 
- $575 inc heat, water and garden 
access, Call 889-6814 eves. 


Large basement apt to rent in quiet 


Oakenshaw house. 3 blocks from, ; 
Homewood, JHMI shuttle; acrossthie & 


street from UMH. Availimmediately, 
furnished. Private entrance, high 
security, laundry privileges, full bath, 
microwave, refrigerator. $390 w/ 
utilities included. 243-1194 


Apt for Rent: 3100 blk Guilford. 2BR, 
ww carpet, balcony, heat and water 
includedin rent. $475. Call 433-9241. 





For current student job listings, 
check out the Student Job Webpage 
at <http://www.jhu.edu/~stdntjob>, 
or call the Office of Student 
Employment and Payroll Services at 
516-5411, Offices are located on the 
lower level of Merryman Hall. 
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Services 





Guitar lessons in many styles, from 
rock to neoclassical. JHU student 
with much experience and reasonable 
rates, vinnie@jhunix.hef.jhu.edu. 
Call Dat 366-5748, 


Licensed Daycare M-Fri 8:00-5:30: 
Wife of faculty member has openings 
for children over 2. Arts/crafts, 
storytime, music, safe outdoor play, 
all meals provided. Across from 
Waldorf School in Coldspring 
Newtown, 10 min. from Homewood, 
Registration #30-62395. Please call 
Mimi at 542-3526, 


Postdoc’s wife is willing to look after 
your child. Tao, 243-0794 (after 8 
p.m.), 955-8721. 


Art Lessons: JHU student schooled 
in all media, very reasonable rates, 
Call Emily, 516-3758, 


Roundtrip airfares with us $258-358, 
Europe $399-499, Call 337-9347 
MWF afternoons/wknds, 


FLUTE LESSONS: Grad student at 
Peabody; has taught at summer music 
festivals; beginner through advanced 
students; pereksta@peabody.jhu.edu 
or 685-6886. oe 


On-Site Computer Consultation & 
Repair. 15 years of computer 
experience. Hardware and software 
repair and installation, tutoring, 
programming and webpage design. 
PCs, PC OS and software packages, 
Mac and Unix systems. Same day, 
weekend and 24-hr emergency 


‘services available, Call or fax PNSys_ 


at 683-2321. 
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Get over 
3 Ibs, of 
Snacks loy 
$29.95 


PROFESSIONAL MASSAGE relieves 
i 

tension, reduces stress. Soothes body, 

mind, and spirit! Charles Village 

appointments. Mim Caris, Certified 

Massage Practitioner. 235-9081 
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General Notices 
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Cooperative Playgroup for JHU/JHH 
American and International families, 
Children ages 1-4 come with parents 
or caregivers, M-F 9:30-11:30, Pick 
the day(s) most convenient for you, 
Corner; Univ. Pkwy/St. Paul across 
from Homewood. English classes 
offered. For more info 366-4425, 


ATTENTION! All clubs and 
organizations! Do you need a 
fundraiser? Raise $ and reach your 
goal ina week, Guaranteed. 971-9092, 
leave a message. 


Scholarships, Friendships, Free 
Software! Visit http:// 
www.university.toplinks.com, 
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Lost and Found 
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The following is a list of unclaimed 
items and the location where they 
were found from November 14 to 

November 20. Contact the Security 

Office at 516-4600 to claim 
property. The Security Office is 
located behind Shriver Hall. 


November 14 


Book Shriver 
Gloves JHMI Shuttle 
Scarf JHMI Shuttle 
Calculator Latrobe 


November 15 


sets DAC Ui sars 


bre 

Glove JHMI Shuttle 

Glove ’ Shriver 
November 16 — 

U.S. currency McCoy 

Umbrella Shaffer 

Gloves Gilman 
November 18 

Jacket JHMI Shuttle 

Watch Shaffer 

Keys Greenhouse 

Gloves unknown 
November 19 

CD Levering 

Tape player Wolman 

Keys Shaffer 

Keys Greenhouse Lot 

Gloves tat Shriver 
November 20 f 

Journal Merganthaler 


\ 
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VisiTING EcypTiAN Hopkins STUDENT. 
'm 23, attractive with great sense of 
humor seeking white female 18-25 
for fun, friendly relationship and to 
show me around. Any interesting e- 
mail ‘to 
akewan@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu. 
{ 


Mate PRisoNeR ON DeatH Row. I 
would like correspondence from 
anyone who has the time to write 
letters and would enjoy receiving 
letters from me in return. I am not 
allowed to work to get money for 
stamps so if you could send some it 
would be a big help to me. Write: 
Michael Correll #51493, Arizona 
State Prison, P.O. Box 8600, Florence; 
AZ 85232. aan hi 


Professional, Hopkins Grad Student, 
fun, easy-going, adventurous, seeks 
S/W or A/F, 18-30, who likes to have 
fun, I’m open to dating, friendship, 
or relationship, Let’s get toknoweach 
other, OK? Write; P.O, Box 1453, 
Beltsville, MD 20704-1453. 
ay rapt: 
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SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 





They keep going and going... 


BY DANIEL HANDWERKER 
News-Letter Staff 


In modern society, batteries have 
become a fact oflife. They are used in 
all sorts of products from watches to 
Walkmen. Everyone uses them. 
However, most batteries on the mar- 
ket, nomaterhowcommonplace, can 
be dangerous. All commercial bat- 
teries contain a dangerous or haz- 
ardous metal, andmanycontainacid, 
Both lead in car batteries and cad- 
mium in camcorder batteries are very 
toxic. Lithium batteries are gaining 
popularity, but theyhavebeen known 
to combust under extreme condi- 
tions. 

A new form of battery, currently 
in development by the Materials Sci- 
ence Department and the Applied 
Physics Laboratory, might be the 
answer to these problems. Professors 
Peter Searson and Theodore Poehler 
with Jeff Killian, Jennifer Giarrai, Hari 
Sarker, and Yossi Gofer have devel- 
oped an all plastic battery, 

The most serious problem when 
creating a battery is finding sub- 
stances to use for the anode, cathode 
and the electrolyte. An important 
consideration is the electronegativi- 
ties of the anode and the cathode. 
The difference between two elec- 
tronegativities is what actually cre- 
ates voltage in batteries. When the 
two electrodes are connected by a 
wire, electrons flow from the anode 
to the cathode, The electrodes are 
enveloped by an electrolyte which 
helps keep a neutral charge on each 
electrode. 

In most car batteries, the anode 
and the cathode are made of lead- 
based molecules while the electrolyte 
is sulfuric acid. When the battery is 
used, a chemical reaction occurs be- 
tween the acid and the electrodes and 
the reversal of this reaction is not 
perfect. 

The current prototype of the all- 





NEWS AND INFORMATION 
Theall-polymer battery is actually 
asandwich of several layers of dif- 
ferent plastics. 


polymer battery contains rings of 
carbons and hydrogens with some 
sulfur and fluorine. The anode and 
cathode are similar except the anode 
has three fluorine atoms for every 
two the cathode has. When the elec- 
trodes are connected, a slight struc- 
tural change in the carbon rings al- 
lows electrons to flow between the 
two electrodes. Since the electrolyte’s 
reaction is almost perfectly revers- 
ible, the battery can been recharged 
hundreds of times. Another useful 
side-effect is that the electrodes 
change color as the reaction occurs. 
A fully charged battery isa blue-black 
color which turns to red as it loses 
charge, making it easy to tell how 
much power is left. Finally, unlike 
the temperature-dependent chemi- 
cal reactions that occur in most bat- 
teries, the polymer battery operates 
with the same efficiency no matter if 
it is hot or cold. 

When batteries are designed, the 
most important considerations in- 
volve how much power a battery can 


output given its size and its mass. 
Research for lithium batteries started 
in the 1970's and only recently have 
they become practical enough to use. 
All-polymer batteries are only one 
fifth as powerful as lithium batteries 
for a given mass or volume, but even 
with this weakness, the battery can 
output 2.5 volts compared to the 3 
volts from most lithium batteries. 

Inaddition to all the environmen- 
tal and safety advantages, the poly- 
mer battery has one significant ad- 
vantage over the common batteries 
today. The actual battery is nothing 
more than three flexible sheets of 
plastic. Although the battery still 
takes up space, it can take almost any 
shape. In hearing aids or pacemak- 
ers, the battery can literally be part of 
the case, barely interfere with the 
other parts of the mechanism, Even 
in basic objects such as alarm clocks, 
a polymer battery can be made to fit 
into any crevice rather than wasting a 
large block ofspace. The uses of these 
batteries are only starting to be imag- 
ined, 

Joseph Suter is leading research 
projects at the Hopkins Applied 
Physics Lab to design practical ways 
to use the batteries. One significant 
problem is that the actual battery 
decays when exposed to oxygen or 
water. Researchers are busy design- 
ing cases to cover the electrodes that 
will still keep the efficiency and util- 
ity of the batteries high. The Air Force 
has also helped fund research, be- 
cause of the military applications of 
the batteries. Because polymer bat- 
teries could be very useful in satel- 
lites, the Applied Physics Lab is work- 
ing on a solar powered recharger. 

These batteries might one day be 
used everywhere, but research has 
only begun. Most new types of bat- 
teries take about fifteen to twenty 
years from initial development until 
they become available for everyday 
use. 


Associated Press 


Images from the Hubble space 
telescope confirmed Tuesday that 
quasars reside in galaxies. 

Quasars—the brightest, most 
powerful objects in the known uni- 
verse—have puzzied scientists since 
their discovery in 1963. The intensity 
of their light made it difficult to draw 
conclusions about neighboring bod- 
ies. 
Scientighs had assumed that qua- 
sars wer¢ powered by black holes that 
devonf surrounding planets and 
other matter, and fuzzy images de- 
tected around quasars by ground- 
based telescopes suggested they were 


right. 

“Hubble has finally unmasked 
quasars for what they really are,” said 
Princeton University astronomer 
John Bahcall. “They are intensely 
bright, almost stellar objects of tiny 
volume embedded in a very complex 
and diffuse galactic medium.” 

Quasars are all at least 1 billion 
light-years from the Earth, a light- 
year being the distance thatlight trav- 
els in one year. 

Although they aren’t much bigger 
than the Earth’s solar system, Qua- 
sars produce 100 times as much light 
as a galaxy comprised of tens of bil- 
lions of stars. 

Mike Disney, principal investiga- 


tor for the European Space Agency 
team involved in Hubble research, 
likened the study of quasars to star- 
ing into a car’s headlights ona snowy 
night. 

“What you’re trying to see are the 
vehicles from which they come,” he 
said. “We've still got a very bright 
glare, but we can see the galaxies in 
which they live,” thanks to Hubble. 

Bahcall’s team studied 20 quasars, 
while Disney's studied 15, and re- 
searchers agreed most lie at the cores 
of both spiral and elliptical galaxies. 

“The bottom line of what we’ve 
learned from these studies is that 
quasars will eat almost anything,” 
Bahcall said. 


It’s that time of the semester, when 

_ professors have kindly assigned their 
final papers to be due by the last day 
of classes, so as to free you to study 
for final exams. Unfortunately, many 
humanities majors like me have no 
final exams, and find ourselves star- 
ing at a monolithic wall of writing 
that needs to be doneby December 5. 
The only way to survive such an or- 
deal is to completely succumb to the 

- academic way, using high-falutin’ 
language to examine the minutae of 

_ the works studied over the semester. 


~ JOSHGREENBERG 
Intellectual 
Website of the 
me ! Week 


ate Anyways, after having spent days 
~ constructing elaborate arguments 
about something like the finer points 


Be 
- 


~ of deconstructionist literary theory 


as it pertains to the arta of 17th 
_ cen pornographic literature, a 
Foi Foelich major might find him- 
‘self or herself unable to form coher- 





the forces of the universe have pun- 
ished him (For instance, why arelaws 
of nature suspended in the 
Roadrunner’s favor)?” — 
The Coyote is analyzed using ev- 
erything from Competitive Invest- 
ment Strategy (by some guy from the 
Wharton School of Business) to post- 
feminist theory, and every response 
is treated with the academic respect 
it deserves. My personal favorite is a 


Question] 


2000+ word treatise which treats Wile 
E. as a case study in media theory, 
and which uses lots of big words. 

So, before you’re overwhelmed by 
dialectics and causal interpretations, 
take a break from that paper and 
check out the Wile E. Coyote Ques- 
tion. 

If you submit your own thesis, 
you can say that your work’s been 
published. 


| The Wile E. Coyote Question 


1 ry os 
A alee 


| English majors, please apply! 


Wile E, Coyote. Yes, the most important cultural icon of our times. What 
is his significance? What does he symbolize? What does itmeanto our 
lives every time he falls off the cliff and lands in a puff of desert sand? 
Where can I get the address of the ACME corporation? = 5 
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SCIENCEBRIEFS 


Atomic force micro- 
scope probes living 
heart cells 


Heart cells’ “skeletons” may help 
control their internal chemical ac- 
tivities, according to a Johns Hop- 
kins study using a microscope that 
forms images by sliding a tiny needle 
over the surface of living cells. 

The findings suggest that measur- 
ing elasticity of some heart cells may 
improve understanding of healthy 


and diseased cells, leading to better 
diagnosis and treatment of heart dis- 
ease, according to scientists. 

The results also provide the first 
evidence that disrupting a particular 
protein weakens the cellular “skel 
etons”—the protein fiber network 
supporting the cell membrane—of 
some heart cells, 

“Our results suggest atomic force 
microscopy is a powerful tool for 
better measuring and understanding 
what’s going on inside these cells,” 
says Frank Chi-Pong Yin, M.D., 
Ph.D., the study’s senior author and 
a professor of medicine. 

Yin’s team reduced the normal 
amount of the protein actin in the 
“skeletons” —which act like tent 
poles holding up a tent—of living 
connective tissue cells in the heart. 

The scientists then used an atomic 
force microscope, which also mea- 
sures a cell’s mechanical properties, 
to touch the outer surface of the cells. 

Cellsurfaces usually have hardand 
soft regions, but the results show that 
cells with less.actin lost elasticity over 
their entire surface—like a tent with 
the poles removed. 

This suggests that actin plays an 
important role in a cell’s structural 
integrity and internal chemical ac- 
tivities, 

Thescientists were testing whether 
actin helps control the cells’ internal 


| motions, and whether reducing ac- 
tin, would affect,the cells’. structure 


and function. 

Cells, whether normal or abnor- 
mal, are always active. This includes 
occasionally disassembling and re- 
assembling their skeletal fibers—like 
the folding and unfolding of tent 
poles—as the cells carry on chemical 
reactions. 

The scientists’ next step is deter- 
mining ifaless elastic “skeleton” pre- 
vents cells from functioning nor- 
mally. This may eventually help to 
develop therapies to repair abnor- 
mal cells or stop them from doing 
harm, says Yin. 

The study’s others authors are 
Karen May-Newman, M.D., Pascal 
Goldschmidt, M.D. and Jan Hoh, 
Ph.D, 


Blood vessel troubles 
mayleadtohigh 
blood pressure 


Blood vessel abnormalities that 
disrupt normal blood flow may con- 
tribute to high blood pressure, ac- 
cording to a study at Johns Hopkins 
and Veteran’s General Hospital in 
Taiwan, 

Determining whether high blood 
pressure causes or results from arte- 
rial blood-flow problems may im- 
prove understanding and eventually 
treatment of heart disease, the 
nation’s leading killer, the research- 
ers say. 


Scientists compared 19 people: 


who occasionally had elevated blood 
pressure but had a strong family his- 
tory of high blood pressure with 14 
people with normal blood pressure 
and no family history of the disease. 
Blood flow and pressure in the aorta, 
the heart’s main blood vessel, were 
measured before and after all partici- 
pants received a beta-blocker, a drug 
that decreases heart rate. 

Results show those people with 
only occasionally elevated blood 
pressure already had blood vessel 
abnormalities before the onset of sus- 
tained high blood pressure. They also 
had reactions to the beta-blocker 


| which were similar to those in people. 


who already had high blood pres- 
sure. eed a ele , 


Those with notmal blood’pres- 
sure had no blood vessel abnormali- 


ties and reacted normally to the beta- 
blocker, the study shows. Previous” 


Hopkins research demonstrated that 


beta-blockers worsen blood vessel. 


“Since these vascular abnormali- 
ties occur before fixed hypertension 
is manifested, our results suggest that 
vascular changes may lead to hyper- 
tension, rather than vice versa, in 
people,” says Frank Chi-Pong Yin, 


M,.D., Ph.D., the study’s senior au- ° 


thor and a professor of medicine at 
Hopkins. 


Transgenic mouse of- 
fers new clues to 
Alzheimer’s Disease 


Mice engineered with a human 
gene linked to an inherited form of 
Alzheimer’s Disease (AD) produce 
more of the main ingredient ofa sub- 
stance called amyloid found in the 
brains of AD. patients, according to 
Johns Hopkins researchers. 

“We found that mice with this 
particular mutant gene produced 50 
percent more A-beta42(43), the long 
form of the A-beta amyloid peptide,” 
says David Borchelt, Ph.D., an assis- 
tant Hopkins professor of pathology. 

A-beta peptides are part of the 
protein known as amyloid-precur- 
sor protein or APP. Working with 
researchers at the National Cancer 
Institute, Borchelt, Gopal 
Thinakaran, Ph.D., and the Mayo 
Clinic’s Chris Eckman, Ph.D., devel- 
oped genetically engineered mice and 
aline of cultured cells that carry parts 
ofahuman gene for APP and human 
genes for another AD-related pro- 
tein, presenilin-1. 

The new finding, scheduled to be 
presented at the Society for 
Neuroscience’s annual meeting, sug- 
gests a cascade of events in the devel- 
opment of AD that could be targeted 
for drug treatment. 

The study was funded by the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, the Na- 
tional Institute on Aging and the 
Adler Foundation,, 


mice: one with anormal presenilin-1 ° 
gene and one’ with a mutated ° 
presenilin-1 gene. Mutations in 
presenilin-1 and a related protein, 
presenilin-2, are linked to FAD, 
which strikes patients unusually early 
in life, 

“We think presenilin-1 somehow 
regulates the process that chops up 
APP and produces A-beta peptides,” 
says Borchelt. j 

“This is an exciting discovery be- 
cause it gives us a tool to explore the 
mechanisms by which cells produce 
amyloid peptides,” says Thinakaran. 

Borchelt and his colleagues plan 
to monitor the mice, now seven 
months old, for characteristics and 
symptoms of AD, and for the links 
between presenilin-1 and APP. 


Outpatient treatment 
for back pain uses 
medical cement 


A little cement may be all that’s 
needed for people with back pain 
caused when vertebrae—the bones 
that make up the spine—become 
weakened by osteoporosis, accord- 
ing to a Johns Hopkins radiologist. 
The new technique, called percuta- 
neous vertebroplasty, uses a medical 
cement injected through a needle to 
strengthen the bone and relieve pain. 

Osteoporosis is a weakening of 
the bone caused by loss of bone min- 
eral, Once weakened, the bone can ~ 
fracture if weight is placed on it, as 
during standing and walking. When 
this happens, the person suffers pain 
that can be severe and chronic, pre- 
venting the patient from standing up- 
rightwithout using strong pain medi- 
cines or a brace. The cement 


reinforces the bone and eliminates 


pain, , 
One advantage to this minimally 


_ invasive technique is that it some- 


times can be done on an outpatient 


basis, allowing patients to return 


home within a few hours after the 
procedure, says John M. Mathis, 
M.D., M.Sc., associate professor of 
radiology and co-director of. 
interventional neuroradiology at ° 
Hopkins. rig 


“The procedure can be done in 


one day and is effective\in appropri- 
ately chosen patients,” says Mathis. _ 
Percutaneous vertebro 
performed through a nee 

duced into a vertebra that is frac-. 
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cow Agseatchers created. two. types of | 
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guided by X-ray images on a televi- 
sion screen, the cement, methyl 
methacrylate, is injected into the ver- 
tebra that needs strengthening. 

A typical percutaneous 
vertebroplasy patient is one who has 
osteoporosis caused by aging, or by 
the use of bone-wasting drugs such 
as steroids. Steroids are used to treat 
a variety of diseases, such as lupus 
and inflammation of blood vessels, 
as well as following organ transplan- 
tation. 

“Many people with long-term 
problems with back pain can benefit 
from this procedure,” says Mathis. 
“But this treatment is especially im- 
portant for elderly patients who have 
suffered aback injury recently. Being 
bedridden canleadto complications, 
like pneumonia. So it’s important to 
get these patients up and walking as 
soon as possible.” : 

Mathis and his colleague R. Ni¢k 
Bryan, M.D., Ph.D., professor of ra- 
diology and co-director of the divi- 
sion of neuroradiology, are now of- 
fering this technique at Hopkins. 


Removable filter 
catches deadly blood 
clotsred-handed 


A team of Johns Hopkins physi- 
cians placed a temporary metal filter 
inside a major vein to catch a life- 
threatening blood clot in a bedrid- 
den patient. The successful proce- 
dure is believed to be the first use of 
the temporary filter in the United 
States and is of potential use in thou- 
sands of accident victims to catth 
pulmonary emboli. ‘ 

The 35-year-old patient had suf- 
fered a broken pelvis in a motorcydle 
crash and was confined to bed for 
almost two weeks, according to An- 
thony Venbrux, associate professbr 


Previous studies have found that 
mostemboli—blood clots that break 
free and travel in the blood—form jn 
the lower body and travel to the lungs 
where they can block blood flow and 
kill. They occur ia up to 22 percentof 
accident patients and are the thitd 
most common cause of death in pa- 
tients who survive the first 24 hours 
after a major accident. : 

With the patient’s approval, th 
Hopkins physicians—interventional 
radiologists— inserted the finger-like 
filter into his inferior vena cava via a 
catheter inserted into the neck. The 
vena cava is a large vein that returns 
blood from the lower part of the body 
to the heart. The physicians later dis- 
covered by means of an X-ray that 
the removable filter had indeed 
caught an embolus, interrupting its 
potentially catastrophic journey to 
the lungs. : 

“A patient who must lie flat for 
many days because of an injury tends 
to form blood clots, especially in the 
legs,” says Venbrux. “These clots are 
like time bombs. If they break off 
from where they form and get to the 
lungs, they may block off the blood 


flow and kill the patient.” 


Drugs like heparin, which reduce 
clot formation, cannot be used if the 
patient has internal injuries that 
might bleed, Venbrux says. . 7 

In the past, only permanent filters 
have been available to reduce the risk 
of blood clot migration to the lungs. 
In up to 20 percent of patients with a 
permanent filter, however, blood 
clots may block the vena cava, says 
Venbrux. And permanent filter re- 
moval requires major surgery be- 
cause body tissue grows around it 


andanchorsitinplace. = 
Thetemporary filter, trademarked 


ty eae WES ATE 
“We put the filter below the level _ 
of the kidney: the Glo 
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| In the next episode of Hopkins 21218, the 
police department (Northern District) plans a 
sting operation on the Peach Pit (PJ's) and the 
KEG house (Acacia), Meanwhile, at the school 
library, uncool people unable to hang out with 
the whole gang (unknown culprits) are taking 
iteycles locked up out front and a couple of 
i@nocent “California University” students are 
deprived of their wallets while walking along the 


boardwalk, 


Recently, when police barged into PJ’s Pub 
avid afraternity party at Acacia (perhaps attempt- 
i@ip to settle down the wild nightlife at Hopkins), 
sBidents began to wonder what the hell the Balti- 
tore police department had been drinking, Or 
faybe they had seen one too many episodes of 
Heverly Hills 90210. After the “sting” operations, 
sitidents were left to wonder what the BPD’s 
fiority was. TV isn’t transferable to real life, 
| PJ’s is so close that students don’t even drive 
there (thus there is no endangering other 
altimoreans much less other Hopkins students), 
* ; ms 
Hegardless of whether laws are in effect to protect 
the public or to protect individuals, the raiding of 
JHU students’ few outlets for fun is not war- 
ranted nor should it bea priority—students have 
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EDITORIAL 


The real crux 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Rightists are dangerous to 
student council, freedom 


iN §& 


e IFC, and alcohol 


enough to be concerned with without the BPD 
breathing down their neck, 


of the matter is why all of the 


sudden, why now? According to Dean Boswell no 
fraternities had ever been investigated by under- 
cover police officers before, But in the same week- 
end that speculation arose that fraternity parties 
would now be monitored by the IFC, both PJ’s and 
Acacia were checked by the 5-0, Interestingly, this 


year the IFC is being run under newadministrator, 


in general, 


preposterous. 
Why lash out 


Durado Kinney. He has implemented a more strict 
reign over fraternity parties and fraternity dealings 


Would it be a stretch to think that the adminis- 
tration— in light of incidents earller this semester 
on the beach and the crackdown on IFC rules re- 
cently enacted—had a part to play in this recent 
“tip-off” to the Northern District? Although the 
Northern District claims to be targeting other insti- 
tutions in the area, the notion that the city’s most 
offensive lawbreakers reside on college campusesis 


against a group of nineteen and 


twenty-year-olds for drinking when at least one 
suspect who mugged three Hopkins students at the 
St. Paul Street ATM remains at large? 





Does anyone out there care? 


oes anyone care that the 
rainforests are vanish 
ing? Does anyone care 
that the oceans are pol 
: luted? Does anyone 
care about the quality of the air we 
breathe or the water we drink? Does 
aliyone care about where we throw 
ovr trash, where it all goes and why 
we should recycle? 
-# There are those of tis who do care 
ahd who are frustrated that the state 
éfour environment is not a concern 
at‘a distinguished university such as 
fhns Hopkins. Although the prob- 
lens in our environment are rapidly 
growing, the levels of activity and 
aWareness on our campus are de- 
e#easing. The students at this univer- 
sity will one day be the leaders.of the 
world and it!#etr responsibility to 
beequipped with theknowledge nec- 
egsary to protect the integrity of our 
planet. We must make environmen- 
tal concerns an issue on our campus. 





One of the most visible problema 
that can easily be addressed is the 
lack of recycling on our campus, In 
the past few years recycling has im- 
proved; there has been an increase in 
the number of recycling bins and a 
recycling coordinator has been hired 
to help inform and implement change 
among the Custodial Services depart- 
ment. However there is still much 
that needs to be done, Recycling in 
the dorms, classroom buildings and 
a drop-off for those who live offcam- 
pus needs to be improved. The vol- 
ume of trash that is recycled pales in 
comparison to the volume that is re- 
cycled at other institutions this size. 

It would seem that forming a 
group to address these concerns 
would be the most appropriate solu- 
tion, butiit hasn’t been. Whén'con-” 
cern for the status of the environ-=" 
ment has been voiced, the lack of 
response has been discouraging. This 
isin part due to our inability to gather 


support for our group. Many of us 
who are environmentally concerned, 
have become disconcerted. Within 
our Own group, we seem to be losing 
the motivation to continue attempts 
to create change. We, like many other 
students, came to Hopkins with a 
desire to be active and informed, yet 
once at Hopkins our concern for the 
environment has been replaced by 
other preoccupations, Rather than 
continue to defend the environment, 
perhaps we have become apathetic 
to the issues that we had been so 
passionate about. We recognize that 
the absence of environmental aware- 
ness on our campus must be ad- 
dressed. 

If you do care, then come voice 
your concerns this Friday at 1:00pm’ 
inMerryman Hall, oe yy 

WAT OSSat VOT 
This opinion piece was written by 
the officers of the Students for Envi- 
ronmental Action. 
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ewly re-elected Bill 
Clinton has begun a 
trip to Asia in order to 
provide a share of the 
upcoming wealth of 
tHat fertile economic ground for the 
US. He will also visit China for the 
fst time in his presidency in order 

th establish closer ties with the most 
populous countryin the world (there- 
fOre the most tempting to foreign 
companies and investors), so China 
will stay receptive to free trade with 
the United States. Some have said 
that President Clinton should de- 
mand that China immediately stop 
all human rights and copyright vio- 

_ lations, or the United States would 
retaliate viciously with trade embar- 
goes. Because China is so vital to the 
economic future ofthe United States, 
President Clinton has no choice but 
6 adhere to the orders of his corpo- 
contributors and disregard those 





Stipulations. Yet the argument that » 


e United States can dictate the do- 
estic policy of foreign nations to 
enefit itself, no matter the conse- 

ence to the victim, has caused tre- 


endous troubles this century andis | 


still considered a plausible solution. 
é This imperial form of foreign 
plicy began with the Monroe Doc- 
ine in 1823. The United States es- 
séntially promulgated America’s pos- 
s€ssion of the Western Hemisphere 
and told Europe to stay the hell out. 
This allowed American industries to 

~ dominate the economy as well as the 
political power in all of Central 


America. Corrupt regimes were in- 


_ stalled to maintain the massive prof- 

its of the companies. Thus almost all 
the land and thus almost all of the 
_ power was bestowed upon the cor- 
porations, the family in power and 
that bastion of hypocrisy and greed, 
the Catholic: 
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Roosevelt Corollary to the Monroe 
Doctrine which instituted the US as 
the policeman of the hemisphere. 
Blaine’s theory was expanded by 
Roosevelt, who exclaimed, “All that 
this country desires is that the other 
republics on this continent shall be 
happy and prosperous; and they can-. 
not be happy and prosperous unless 
they maintain order within their 


boundaries and behave with a just . 


regard for their obligations toward 
outsiders”. Thus republics did not 
have ultimate choice over their fu- 
ture, other nations, namely the US, 
had that control. 
Military action followed soon af- 
ter to implement the theories with 
force. A revolt in 1907 in Honduras 
was stopped by the Marines, so they 
would be forced to concede their ba- 
nana industry to American interests. 
Similar occupations, like the one in 
1910 in Nicaragua, which lasted 
twenty-two years, in 1919 in Hondu- 
ras, in 1920 in Guatemala, or in 1932 
in El Salvador in which the army 
slaughtered 32,000 in suppression of 
an uprising, all concentrated the 
power in the hands of US corpora- 
tions and leaders friendly to those 
interests. Otherwise, coups occurred 














a ear 
® protect its interests in the 1880's, 
ai Industrial Revolution, the 


US’ interventionist foreign policy 


efforts continued for years and suc- 
ceeded only in 1959 in Cuba with the 
takeover of power by Fidel Castro. 
The US would not give up its strangle- 

_ hold though and did attempt to take 
Cuba in the famous debacle known 
as the Bay of Pigs Invasion. Such ef- 
forts have continued to the last de- 
cade, including the Iran-Contra Af- 
fair, which involved the sale of arms 
to the Contras against the Sandinistas 
in Nicaragua in the mid 1980’s. The 
US had also attempted to maintain a 
greater influence by training the mili- 
tary officers of these countries by US 
military officers in a special camp in 

' Panamato teach them howto sustain 
control, so the US forces would not 
have to be utilized. This of course 
backfired when these generals took 
power for themselves against the US 
and succeeded because theyhadbeen 
trained so well. Manuel Noriega was 
trained by the US and when he defied 
them, hehad extraordinary influence 
over his country and only an inva- 
sion ousted him out of power. 

Thus throughout this century, the 
US has exercised power over the do- 
mestic policies of other countries for 
its personal benefit, though such con- 
trol has made the recipient countries 
miserable. Nevertheless, much of US 
foreign policy today is shaped by such 
past theories. Many still believe we 
should stop the child labor and hu- 
man rights violations in Pakistan, 
India, China, or Indonesia, yet that is 
still in the same vein of our earlier 
interventionsin Central America. We 









___ The Bible says that the only 


he Johns Hopking Stu 

dent Couneil, our student 

eourell, has lately been 

under heavy fire to re 

form its practices, re- 
varnip its structure and streamline its 
processes, Italso hasbeen called “out- 
of-touch,” “ineffective,” and a “do- 
nothing” organization, Some have 
even demanded the elimination of 
counell in order to simplify student 
affairs, Perhaps the most utterly stu- 
pid, backwards and simple-minded 
thing that could be done would be to 
listen to these naysayers and elimi- 
fate the institution that offers the 
oy owerful voice of the student 
body in the face of a nearly omnipo- 
tent administration. 

Would it make sense to throw 
away a life raft when you're on the 
Titanle? The Student Couneil is nota 
puppet of the administration. 
Hopkins is modeled on a free and 
democratic society, and thus our Stu- 
dent Couneil is clearly representa- 
tive of the popular vote for each coun- 
cil seat filled, Everybody, be ita rep., 
treasurer, president or v-p Is serving 
because he or she put time and money 
into a campaign which netted them a 
majority (or plurality) of the vote. 
It's that simple. 

Damien Newton is certainly an 
outspoken member, His decision to 
walk-out, in and of itself, is his legiti- 
mate right. But extremists, like Eddie 
Wipper, who thinks that “a hostile 
majority” sits on council waiting to 


CRAIGZAPETIS 
Generation X 


devour student funds and channel 
them inte hidden slush funds for left- 


wing causes Is not only severely mis- ° 


taken, but I sincerely question the 
abilityefMr. Wipper to identify truth 
from fiction, The elimination of the 
very democratic institutions that pre- 
serve Mr. Wippet’s fight to abuse 
those who disagree with his unbe- 
lievably rightist views in the end is 
self-defeating; without a powerful 
voice for the students, whether it be 
at times confused or mistaken, Mf. 
Wipper’s right, and for that matter, 
anybody's right to eriticize, rele 
or critically analyze the power-hold- 
ers, is in danger of being forcibly re- 
moved, without a mechanism of re- 
dress. Sometimes, tacticlans of 
negativity, such as Mr. Wipper, will 
learn in the course of maturity that it 
is better to work within the system 
for fundamental change, as dictated 
by the organization's charter and 
Gonstitution, rather than to attempt 
to destroy the group for personal 
gratification that obviously repre- 
sents a minority of those interested, 
If, for example, the students truly 
wanted to destroy the Student Coun- 
ell, why is Damien the only member 
to walk out and protest? Surely coun- 
ell will continue to run after his de- 
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parture, much in the same manner as 
it ran before he waselected. This only 
sroves that while Damien may havea 
fegitimate stipe the destruction of 
counell is surely nota “mandate from 
heaven”, 

The nature of students dictates 
that swift action and little gridlock is 
ihe most popular eourse of action. 
Yet, as in all democratic institutions, 
the trade-off for the right of free 
speech and popular representation 
sometimes can result in the very 
things we as students dislike: 
gridlock, pointless bickering, and 
relative inaction. The Student Coun- 
cil, under Charles Yang’s refreshing 
leadership, needs, a its very nature 
as a representative democracy, time 
to achieve its projected objectives. 
The writers and bomb-throwers who 
threaten the safety of not only Fay 
right as a student to vote for council 
people, but attempt to violate the 
student’s volee in the Hopkins ad- 
ministration need to understand that 
the only people who benefit from 
council are Hopkins students—pres- 
ervation of this voice is of the utmost 
priority. 

Those who continue to advocate 
irreparablédestruction to the students’ 
rights—clearly a minority opinion—= 
are wasting their time (and if that Is in 
plentiful abundance), then are wasting 
the time of the collective student body, 
who, in thebigscheme ofthings, doesn’t 
give a hoot for the actions, prejudices 
and biases of such individuals, 
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IV Christians define 
view on homosexuals 


To the Editor: 


A News-Letter opinion article of 
two weeks ago, “Homosexuals in the 
Christian community” (11/1/96, 
page B3), presented certain views of 
homosexuality that we desire to dis- 
tinguish from our own. As leaders of 
Hopkins InterVarsity Christian Fel- 


in loving homosexuals and hetero- 
sexuals equally. 

First, we must explain that we in- 
terpret the Bible literally as the Word 
of God. The Bible itself states that 
“all Scripture is God-breathed” (2 
Timothy 3:16), and that “the Word 
of Godisliving and active” (Hebrews 
4:12). To us, the Bible is God’s rev- 
elation of Himselfto humankind. We 
acknowledge the importance of un- 
derstanding any passage within its 
culutral and historical context, but 
we believe that the words of an eter- 
nal God are as relevant today as they 


have been in the past. We believe that © 
God is powerful enough to make the | 


universe, [and believe he] speak[s] 
directly to humankind through the 
Bible’s writers. 

The News-Letter article suggested 
that it is not necessary to interpret 
the Bible as condemning homosexual 
acts. However, we believe that both 
the Old an New Testaments are clear 
about this subject. In Leviticus 18:22, 
God instructed the Jews, “Do not lie 
witha manas onelies witha woman.” 
Also, in Roman 1;18-23, the apostle 
Paul wrote about a people who “ex- 
changed the truth of God for alife.”He 
said that “their women abandoned 
natural relations for unnatural ones,” 
and that “men also abandoned natu- 
ral relations with women and were 
inflamed with lust for one another.” 
God regards such actions as sinful 
[...] in the next sentence: “Men com- 
mitted indecent acts with other men, 
and received in themselves the due 
penalty for their perversion.” We find 
these statements, as well as [the pre- 
vious] to be evidence of the sinful- — 


ness of homosexual acts. — 


Yet as Christians we wish to em- 


phasize that we do no regard our-— 
selves as better than homosexuals, or 


| anyone else. Too often Christians — 


exude anair of superiority ratherthan 
one of humility and love. We would 


3:23 says that “all have sinned and 


‘fall short of the glory of God.” We as 
‘| Christians are included in this “all”; 
| each ofusisalsoa“sinner”, 





that can make a man acceptable to 
sacrifice of Jesus Christ 
God is both just an 
Judge, he must cor 


VA We 


God is beliefin his personal need for 
‘the a in his lal 


free us from it. 

Finally, we would refer to Mark 
12:29-31, in which Jesus responded 
to the question, “Ofall the command- 
ments, which is the most important?” 
Quoting the Old Testament, He said, 
“Love the Lord your God with all 
your heart and with all your soul and 
with all your mind and with all your 
strength,” and “Love your neighbor 
as yourself.” As Christians, we often 
fail to do this, but we will keep on 
trying. While we cannot in any way 
condone acts that are sinful accord- 


neighbors, and willlove them as such. 


Sincerely, 

Anne Kanderian, 
Faris Hawit 
Everett Hamner 


Brady “STX” up for 
“insulted” women... 


To the Editor: 


In your November 15 edition of 
the News-Letter, you included an ar- 
ticle titled “JHU Probed for Sex Dis- 
crimination”, written by Doug 
Steinke. Last week Mr. Steinke called 
me to ask questions about my feel- 
ingsonhowthe administration treats 
female athletes at Johns Hopkins; 
specifically the Women’s Lacrosse 
team versus the Mens|sic] Lacrosse 
team. When Mr, Steinke conducted 
his interview with me I felt that he 
was very much trying to manipulate 
my responses into negative state- 


-ments about the althletic adminis- 


tration and the Men’s lacrosse pro- 
gram. 

_ Asan inside perspective I offered 
Mr. Steinke a lot of positive feed- 
back, all of which he opted to disre- 
gard. Additionally Mr, Steinke used. 
half quotes in his article. He writes, 
“According to Tracey Brady...the 
men’s lacrosse team received prior-. 


ity for practice times at least part of © Pag cia wie gale ts 
| - crepancy I see is the press 


the time.” What Mr. Steinke fails to 


acknowledge is that what I said was _ 


‘when the men have a game they have 
priority for the turf. when we have a 
game we get priority. We share the 
turf. Both teams have had to’ sacri- 
fice. The men’s team has had night 
and morning practices, just as we 
have.’ This is just an example of the 






74 


- differ from all other sports, 


is that the Men’s Lacrosse team 


“creative” type of reporting thatMr, : 
not separate ourselves and claim su- hu 
_periority over homosexuals. Romans 


Steinke was trying to do, 

He rants shout the fact that the 
women’s team received $0 in schol- 
arships last year, however he never 
explicitly states the fact that as a divi- 
sion three sport the school is not le- 
gally allowed to give us scholarship 
money, Healso dronedon abouthow 
our team is such a victim of the 
mens|[sic] team, and bases this claim © 
on the fact that we are women. As far 
as 1 am concerned this is a complete 
insult.to women. Mr. Steinke is as- 
suming that because we are female 


(tanay BSL SS eden RE REE BES uC hha pescuunld blk 


‘about homosexuality and our belief 


male athletes from other sports aside 
from lacrosse how they felt they were 
treated compared to the men’s team? 
Mr. Steinke writes an article about 
how women are discriminated by he 
[sic] administration. He [misrepre- 
sented me and] I would like to ex- 
press the things that I told Mr, 
Steinke, but that he decided to slight. 
Every member ofthe women’s la- 
crosse team is very excited about the 
move to division one. I think the 
move came at a very good time [and 
...] have felt that Tom Calder hasbeen 
extremely supportive of our team, | 
and women’s sports in general. [As] 
Athletic Director [...] he is getting 
things done [and among them is] 
moving women’s lacrosse. \ 
I also spoke to Mr. Steinke about 
the ways that I felthavingthe men’s 
lacrosse team has benefitted both our 
school and athletic program. Many 
generous Hopkins lacrosse support-. 
ers donate money and equipment to 
the athletic department that benefit 
all sports. The tradition and name 
that are synonymous with Hopkins 
lacrosse has benefitted the women’s 
team. It is a great help in recruiting 
ndin getting sponsorship fromSTX. 
Mr. Steinke tried to make a big 
scandal out of something that is not, 
in my opinion, a case in sexual dis- _ 
crimination. The men’s lacrosse — 
team is the only division 1 sport at 
Hopkins. Their NCAA regulations — 
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nly four incumbent 
Presidents this cen 
tury have been denied 
re-election. Herbert 
Hoover, Gerald Ford, 
jimmy Carter and George Bush all 
were in essence “fired” by the Ameri- 
can people for their performance, or 
jack thereof, in the highest office of 
the land. Just as notable is the fact 
that Bill Clinton is the only Demo- 
crat to be re-elected since Franklin 
Roosevelt nearly a half century ago. 
The question of why this President, 
considered a hopeless long-shot in 
the midst of the 1992 furor. over 
Gennifer Flowers, and declared po- 
litically dead in wake of the 1994 Re- 
ublican Revolution, was the first 
Democrat to achieve this feat cer- 
tainly bears examining. 

In June the New Yorker magazine 
ran a cover story entitled “Bill 
Clinton’s Ace in the Hole” . They 
declared then that the President was 
unbeatable. Some said it was known 
as early as May, despite the renewed 
enthusiasm the Republicans mus- 
tered for Jack Kemp, their flawless 
convention and the fifteen percent 
tax cut. The analysis the New Yorker 
offered was simple and historically 
supported. Each of the four presi- 
dents to be defeated was denied a 
second term because of either a fail- 
ing economy or major scandal. For 
Hoover it was the Depression, Forda 
poor economy and Watergate, Carter 
lingering economic malaise and Bush 
the recession that followed the boom 
of the 1980’s. Bill Clinton sat atop a 
growing economy and his scandals, 
while numerous, did not affect the 
American people the way Watergate 
did. Was it this simple, perhaps? 

Beyond the economics of the 
Presidential contest, and few can 
doubt that Americans vote their ATM 
cards and savings accounts, Bill 
Clinton offered something more. 
While criticized for lacking a grand 


edicine is of all the 
arts the most 
noble.” The father 
of modern medi 
cine, Hippocrates, 
articulated this sanctification of the 
medical profession 2400 years ago. 

His law and subsequent oath shaped 
thevision ofmodern medicine. Medi- 
cine, once thought by the civilized 
world to be the most sacred of pur- 
suits endeavored upon by man, is 
now in danger of gross perversion. 
Carrying the flag of revolution is the 
camp of Dr. Jack Kevorkian and his 
proponents of Euthanasia (assisted 
suicide). They demonstrate the exis- 
tential reality that nothing under the 
sun is.entirely pure or totally evil. 
Medicine, like law, religion, art, and 
education canbe made horrific. Only 
human beings, endowed with a con- 
science and a system of natural law 
can ensure that these vessels of ex- 
treme beauty and good are not used 
to the detriment of humanity and 
society at large. ? 

_ This responsibility, again rests 1n 
the hands of the Supreme Court, as it 
didin 1973, They will decide whether 
or not America will deviate from its 
Western ideas of ethics and allow for 
all diverse views of moral behavior to 
be practiced. The issues in 1996 bear 
both similarities and differences to 
Roe vs. Wade in 1973. There is no 
issue of the beginnings of life. 

‘| agree that victims of Euthanasia are 
_ fullyhuman. In addition, though the 

Hippocratic oath alludes to the ethi- 
cal dilemmas of abortion, it is clear 
on Euthanasia. Yet, the similarities 
between the two pointto deep ethical 


Privacy that tear away from the West- 
ern and Hippocratic ethic pursued 


ferences can be simply expressed as 
the divide between absolute ethics 

and personal utility. = 
“Absolute ethics” isthenotion that 
for every given situation there is one 
(and only one) moral choice. Ethics 
ate objective, defined by some arbi- 
 terofethics. American society draws 
its notions of right and wrong from 
thousands of years of Judeo-Chris- 
tian tradition. This tradition asserts 
that the ultimate tragedy, if not the 
_ Most eyil act, is the taking of inno- 
| cent human life. Christians who be- 
lieve life begins at conception, un- 
_ derstanding this fundamental 
| assumption of ethics, correctly con- 
_ dude that abortion is morally equiva- 
__ lenttomurder. While the beginnings 
- Oflife is hardly clear cut, even within 
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So do 


Biblical tradition, their un 


all 


divisions in the libertarian views of 


by doctors for centuries. These dif- : 


willingness 


Election 96 


ae OF sweeping proposals that 
ARC peor War II 
hae oui esidency, he offered 

€ and modest solutions to the 
nation's ills. Taken in total, Bill 
Clinton’s grab bag of ideas form a 
vision for America that can best be 
described, as it in fact was by 
Newsweek’s Kenneth Walsh and 
Linda Kulman, as pointillism. 
Pointillism was an artistic genre typi- 
fied by the French artist Georges 
Seurat. His works, which consisted 
of millions of points of color, forma 
coherent picture when viewed from 
a distance, That is perhaps what best 
describes this President’s intentions 
for America. His hundreds of mod- 
est, Inexpensive, uncontroversial 
Proposals for everything from a mil- 
lionliteracy tutors to school uniforms 
form a pragmatic vision of “oppor- 
tunity, community and responsibil- 
ity” for all Americans. At this mo- 
ment in history, with Americans 
doing well at home and sitting atop 
the world as its last and only super 
power, the voters seem to have em- 
braced this program and the man 
who offers it to them. - 

Beyond the theme of “opportu- 
nity, community and responsibility”, 
the President exuded a kind of opti- 
mism that has characterized the 
Presidencies of Franklin Roosevelt 
and John Kennedy. How history will 
remember this President, and what a 
second term will hold is left to be 
determined. However, despite Bob 
Dole’s self-description as “the most 
optimisticmanin America”, America 
chose Bill Clinton arguably because 
they believed he in fact fit that bill. 

Bill Clinton said again and again 
in this election season that the most 
gratifying thing for him about travel- 


Second Thoughts 


to treat a fetus with the same moral 
regard as a decayed tooth cuts to the 
heart of the dilemmas facing the reli- 
gious debate over abortion. Is abor- 
tion right or wrong? 

The absence of moral quagmire in 
Judeo-Christian tradition regarding 
the moral standing of Euthanasia, 
forces proponents to attack the issue 
from a different perspective. They 
remove the ethical questions that in- 
evitably lead to labeling Kevorkian a 
murderer and begin to argue hedo- 
nist notions of utility. Questions they 
pose when learning a relative is ter- 
minally ill: What are the emotional 
consequences of allowing the illness 
to take its course, on both my rela- 
tives and myself? What are the finan- 
cial concerns? Does the person want 
to die prematurely? Even worse; What 
isa terminal illness; one witha cure in 
sight or one without? An absurd ex- 
treme: If I will die anyway, life is a 
terminal illness. Instead of burden- 


Creating a master race 
of healthy individuals 
sends a horrific 
message that the sick 
are somehow less 


human. 

NN 
ing my parents with 3 more years of 
college tuition, I'll have myself killed. 
These are the reasons why the Hippo- 
cratic oath clearly states, “I will nei- 
ther give a deadly drug to anybody if 
asked for it, nor will I make a sugges- 
tion to this effect. Similarly, I will not 
give a woman an abortive remedy. In 
purity and holiness I will guard my 
life and my art.” 

In conforming to the demoraliza- 
tion of medicine medical schools have 
ceased using the classical Hippocratic 
oath. A study in medical school oaths 
done by Drs. Orr and Pang found that 
only 1 university administers the oath 
and only 14% of schools with an alter- 
nate version offer one prohibiting Eu- 
thanasia. C. Everett Koop argues that 


-jfahospital deviates from the norm of 


preserving life at any cost what results 
is an attitude that asserts, “Why try 


Why President Clinton Won 


ing across the country was the per- 
sonal stories people shared abouthow 
his administration had touched their 
lives. Nomore cynical than any other, 
Thad always assumed this to be rheto- 
ric, the kind of folksy musing that is 
wheeled out each election year. While 
taking a cab in Washington | actually 
heard one of those stories and it fun- 
damentally changed my opinion of 
this contest. The driver asked me who 
I was voting for and then told me he 
was voting for Clinton. I asked him 





Bill Clinton sat atop a 
growing economy and 
his scandals, while 
numerous, did not 
affect the American 
people the way 
Watergate did. 


why and he said “because everyone is 
doing better, even the cab drivers”. 
He went on to tell me how his wife 
was a medical student at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. They were both emi- 
grants from the Dominican Republic 
and naturalized US citizens, thanks 
in part to the administration’s 
streamlined naturalization process. 
He said his wife was going to become 
a doctor because ofa scholarship the 
President had saved from proposed 
cuts in the Republican budget. In 
perhaps the single most surprising 
statement, he said because of the 
scholarship and the little money he 
made his wife was going to be a doc- 
tor and that they were “on their way 
to the American dream”. 

Ithink that’s why Bill Clinton won. 





Ethics, morals needed in medicine 


so hard on anybody? After all we 
deliberately fail to treat some pa- 
tients and we kill others.” In Cal 
Thomas’s discussion of Euthanasia 
he sights the early letters of Hitler 
that defined medical practice before 
the Holocaust, “Reichleiter Buhler 
and Dr. Brandt are specially desig- 
nated physicians, such that patients 
who are judged incurable after the 
most thorough review of their con- 
dition which is possible can be 
granted mercykilling.” While noone 
is yet intimating that Euthanasia at 
present is anywhere the perversion 
of the Mengele regime, I find it im- 
possible to ignore the frightening 
precedent its legalization would set. 

Creating a master race of healthy 
individuals sends ahorrific message 
that the sick are somehow less hu- 
man. Their death is afforded a moral 
weight less than that of a human. 
Like the Naziregime, Kevorkian per- 
forms no thorough research. Hekills 
patients who have no more than 
Alzheimer’s or in some cases mere 
psychological problems. Mr. 
Thomas’s poignant commentary of 
legal Euthanasia in Holland articu- 
lates the issue succinctly, “With a 
flawed view of Man, doctors, medi- 
cal technocrats, and government 
authorities will decide life-and-death 
issues like Ancient Caesars by turn- 
ing thumbs up or down. Without a 
proper respect for human life as hav- 
ing innate dignity and worth, plug- 
pulling on ninety-year-olds will 
quickly develop into active Eutha- 
nasia (as it has in Holland) for those 
who fail to meet an arbitrary stan- 
dard based on cost. Those deemed 
‘unfit’ or ‘unwanted’ under this new 
equation will be quickly jettisoned 
like spent booster rockets when they 
are seen to be a strain on the federal 
budget or on families who don’t want 
to give up an hour or two on Sunday 
afternoon to visit granny in the rest 
home, or to spendany of their inher- 
itance keeping her alive. 

“Medicine hadhistorically...been 
the guardian for the weak, the eld- 
erly, the infirm, the young and the 
unborn...Itis the difference between 
seeing your aging parents as unique 
human beings and viewing them as 
potential bags of fertilizer for 


society’slawn.” Will Johns Hopkins, 


the pioneer in medicine have the 
courage to play the roll of medicine’s 
moral backbone? Will you, future 
doctors of America boldly battle to 
keep the trend of normative medi- 
cine on the path of your predeces- 
sors, or will you permit the murder 
of those you swear to protect? 
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Hopkins dining displays deficiencies | 


eople have a terrible ten 

dency to change only when 

they are forced to. A presi 

dent amends the nation’s 

welfare system only when 
it reaches the point of shambles; the 
world introduces recycling and cares 
for the protection of the natural envi- 
ronmentonly after ahole inthe ozone 
layer has been discovered; many 
people buy new cars only after their 
old one stalls on a highway, miles 
from home. Everyactionhasan equal 
and opposite reaction. But there are 
far too many actions occurring and 
too few reactions. If only we could 
react before an unfortunate action 
corners us into reacting to it, if only 





Why did negative 


publicity need to be 


shed in order to get a 
pulse of reaction out of 
campus dining? 


we could anticipate the winds of 
change before they gather the 
strength of tornadoes, leaving a path 
of destruction in their wake. 

Here at Hopkins there is no ex- 
ception to the rule of procrastina- 
tion. For, while I’m certain that com- 
plaints over the food program have 
never been absent, it seems that this 
year they are developing more into 
an ugly reputation of the school, na- 
tionwide, rather than a campus-wide 
whine. In last week’s edition of The 
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Blank Slates 


Newsletter, a front page headline, 
“Hopkins Food Ranks Near Bottom,” 
demonstrated this well. And while the 
head of Dining Services, Dick White, 
expressed that the committee respon- 
sible for testing the nutritional value 
of the food did not fully investigate 
the food program, there is neverthe- 
less some truth anda spreading repu- 
tation held in the committee’s report. 
The Johns Hopkins’ food program 
ranked 35th out of 38 colleges sur- 
veyed, Itisno surprise now, after nega- 
tive publicity has been “let out” that 
the dining services offered candy in 
exchange for a completed question; 
naire to students at both the Terrace 
Court dining room and the Wolman 
dining hall. (Let’s not tell the com- 
mittee in charge of the nutritional 
value of campus dining service that 
they bribed us with Snickers bars to 
fill outasurvey!). Buthereis my point 
demonstrated. Only when a decisively 
bad “something” happened did the 
dining services program begin to 
showanysigns of consciousness. Why 
did negative publicity need to be shed 
in order to get a pulse of reaction out 
of campus dining? Was it truly hid- 
den and never talked about that the 
food at Hopkins, simply put, is bad? 
What is also revealed by the im- 
mediate reaction of the survey on the 
quality of the food here at Hopkins is 
the lack of responsiveness that the 
dining services program has for its 
actual patrons - the students. Why is 
a group of outside judges the only 


bringers of change (or potential for 
change)? I know for sure that dis- 
content with the food at Hopkins 
has not been kept secret. Actually, in 
this year’s freshman elections, a ma- 
jority of the candidates, for all posi- 
tions, expressed their intent to do 
something about the meal program, 
Be it to fix the whacked equivalency 
rates or to bring better tasting, more 
nutritional, greater varied food to 
the mouths of the campus, the big 
issue was food. And yet, weeks after 
the elections, only days after a panel 
on the value of food at Hopkins re- 
leases unfortunate information of: 
our dining system, comes change. 


Why don’t the students have the abil- . 


ity to bring about change when they 
are the only ones forced to eat at the 
dining halls? ‘! 

Many ofthosewhom Ihavetalked 


with answered that they would pay,; 


more money in order to get better 
food. Andwhile more money should 
not be an issue, being that Hopkins 
has one of the nation’s colleges high- 
est tuition fees, this is nonetheless 
indicative of the desire for better food 
and the acknowledgment that the. 
food here is sub-par. For $30,000 a 
year, there is no excuse for bad food. 
What should be done is that the 
Hopkins dining program should ei- 
ther remedy itself—creating a situa- 
tion where action will once again, 
create an equal and opposite reac-, 
tion—or the university should give, 
the program a greater percentage of 
the student’s money to subsequently, 
give the students a greater value for. 
their dollar. : 
Something mustbe done, and this 
goes beyond the fact that there is no 


‘McDonald’s on campus. 





Women are final word on abortion | 


ast week John Maccabee 

claimed that “wherever 

you stand on [abortion], it 

is important to have civi 

lized debate.” In the inter- 
est of civilized debate, and since 
Maccabee’s arguments against abor- 
tion are so flawed, I have decided to 
respond. Maccabee begins with the 
strong implication that men are re- 
sponsible for branding abortion as a 
women’s issue. “All of us have heard 
men, and even a few women, say that 
they would never think of telling a 
woman what to do with [her] own 
body. These same men head straight 
out to the bars and every night have 
no problem with telling a woman 
what to do with her body.” Mr. 
Maccabee gives no source for his data 


onthe nocturnal habits of pro-choice _ 


males. 
However, assuming it is true that 
men’s respect for women’s bodies is 
hypocritical, why have so many 
women fallen for the ruse? Women 
certainly have no reason.to advocate 
the drunken date rapists hinted at in 
Maccabee’s article. Yet the great ma- 
jority of women’s-rights advocacy 
groups support legalized abortion. 
Maccabee goes on to claim that 
“abortion is only a sexual issue in 
that if women didn’t have to feel 
shame for having sex and getting 
pregnant out of wedlock, most abor- 
tions would disappear. In this, abor- 
tion becomes a tool of the oppres- 
sion of women.” Such an argument 
mocks the plight of all women who, 
faced with an unwanted pregnancy, 


ALLANMASSIE 


Guest Editorial 


question whether abortion is the less 
distasteful of two unwanted options. 
Parenthood is perhaps life’s most 
wonderful experience; however, not 
everyone is ready for it. How many 
Hopkins students are willing to drop 
out of school, or spare the time to care 
for an infant while continuing their 
studies, even to save the life ofa baby? 
(Pro-life students: make that choice 
today! Walk down tothe nearest abor- 
tion clinic and tell the first woman 
you see that you'll adopt her baby: 
Save a life!) How many single women 
have the income to pay for food, cloth- 
ing, and medical care for a baby, in 
addition to one hour of day care for 
every hour they earn money? How 
many married women can take on an 
unlimited number of extra children? 
Try telling any woman who doesn’t 
have the time, money, or emotional 
strength to rear a child that it’s too 


bad “shame” is forcing her to abort. — 


Though many pro-life groups tout 
adoption for women who can’t rear a 
child, adoption is notan answer. Tens 
of thousands of unwanted babies are 
born each year, and there are few 
homes waiting to adopt them. There 
isn’t adequate care for these babies as 
it is; the mortality rate in some New 
York orphanages approaches one 
hundred percent. Is the death of a 
baby in such a facility less a tragedy 
than the death ofa fetus through dila- 


' 


tion-and curettage? , 

Another of the odder claims, 
Maccabee makes is that “some in the 
Christian right think that stopping, 
abortion will stop sex. In truth, what, 
will stop is sex without commit- 
ment.” As proof, he adds that “Roe, 
v. Wade made possible the sexual 
revolution of the ‘70’s.” Maccabee is, 
off by about a decade. The “sexual, 


- revolution” took place in the 1960’s, 


when abortion was illegal in almost 
every state; the revolution was well 
entrenched by the time abortion be- 


Tens of thousands of : 
unwanted babies are. 
born each year, and : 
there are few homes : 
waiting to adopt them, 
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came legal. For better or worse, 


eradicating abortion will not restor 
America’s former sexual morals. i 

The debate over abortion comes, 
Bi to woes a woman has the 
right to end at will a pregnancy that 
she began. This issue will always ny 


an abstraction for men, and always.a- 


possible reality for women. Whether 


_oneis pro-choice or pro-life, to clair 


that it is not a women’s issue is to 
forget that the fetus is not the o * 
person involved. _ ee 
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BY GAVIN LOUGHLIN 
News-Letter Staff 


The Men’s Basketball team ex- 
pects the Blue Jay Classic on the 22nd 
and 23rd to be the start of something 
special. After two frustrating seasons 
in which the team went 18 and 30, the 
players are confident that they can 
win their conference and gain a bid 
tothe NCAA tournament. Howcana 
team with a losing record have such 
lofty expectations? That’s simple. The 
team has one of the best frontcourts 
in the nation, a seasoned group of 
guards and one of the largest and 
most talented recruiting classes in 
Hopkins’ history. 

Surely, the seniors will remind the 
underclassmen about Hopkins’ 
legacy. When they came in as fresh- 
men, the Blue Jays were rated third in 
the nation. Although it may be hard 
to imagine, the Newton H. White 
Center was packed for most games. 
That team went on to the tourna- 
ment and lost only to the eventual 
champion, Lebanon Valley. 

Experience alone, however, will 
not power the team to the NCAA’s. 
For the team to win, it will need big 
numbers from its acclaimed 
frontcourt. Wes Unseld, a co-cap- 
tain, was an honorable mention All- 
Centennial and AIl-UAA selection 
last year as well as a pre-season All- 
American pick by Street & Smith’s 
College Basketball Preview this year. 
Unseld averaged 15.0 points and 6.8 
reboundslast year. Ifhe stays healthy, 

Unseld should dominate his oppo- 
nents. 

‘The other big rhan down low will 
be Matt Gorman. Gormanstarted out 
his Hopkins’ careerasascrawnysmall 
forward with a feathery touch from 
the gutside. Over the past three years, 
he-has transformed himself into ar- 
guably the strongest player in the 
Centennial and UAA conferences. 
Although weightlifting has hurt his 
jumpshot, his size and inside moves 
more than make up for the loss. 

Look for Gorman to improve on 
his:stats, 13.3 points and 6.3 re- 
bounds, from a year ago. The combi- 





nation of Unseld and Gorman pre- 
sents a package of grace and force 
that opponents will be hard pressed 
to match. 

The third member of the frontline 
is Greg Roehrig. At 6-7, Roehrig has 
the best shooting touch on the team. 
Despite his size, Roehrig played the 
small forward position last year and 
led the Blue Jays with 16.5 points per 
game. Nowin his third year, Roehrig 
has proven his versatility on offense 
but his defense remains suspect. Ifhe 
can shut down opponents, Hopkins 
will win a lot of games. 

Off the bench, Hopkins will rely 
on Evan Ellis, a junior, to block shots 
and rebound. Emeka Ojeh, nick- 
named “Juice” by his teammates, is a 
strong front court player who will 
come in and give some valuable min- 
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Basketball looks to return to former glory 


FILE PHOTO 
Junior Forwad Greg Roehrig should be the player to watch this season. 


utes. The rest of the frontline will be 
filled by the freshmen: Jonathan 
Olson, Josh Pahys, Ryan Satalin and 
Joel Wertman. 

With most of the attention being 
placed on the front court, the guards 
are anxious to prove their worth. 

The fiery leader of this group and 
co-captain of the team is Scott 
Simmons. Simmons has started ev- 
ery game for the Blue Jays the last 
two years. Over this time his confi- 
dence on the court has grown sig- 
nificantly. Simmons, who played 
point guard his first three years, will 
be starting at the shooting guard this 
year. In the preseason he has seemed 
comfortable in his role, but he will 
have to prove himself in game situa- 
tions. Teams will attempt to shut off 
Hopkins’ big men, and if opponents 


lay off Simmons in order to double 
the post players, he must have the 
confidence to step up and hit the 
clutch jumpshots. 

Sophomore Matt Geschke will be 
the point guard. Last year, he was at 
the shooting guard position and led 
the Blue Jays in three pointers (23). 
The transition to his new position 
has been smooth for Geschke because 
of his good ball handling skills. Nev- 
ertheless, other teams will probably 
pressure him in order to test his point 
guard savvy. Geschke should be able 
to break the pressure and get the Blue 
Jays into their offense. 

The first guard off the bench will 
be Ryan “Pistol” Peterson. At 6-4, he 
has a good combination of height, 
strength and shooting touch. In ad- 
dition, he has quick hands and led 
the Blue Jays in steals last year. The 
knock on Peterson is that he makes 
decisions on the court too slowly. 
Like Simmons, he must assert him- 
self when he gets playing time be- 
cause the Jays will be counting on his 
outside shot. Kamau Coar, who 
walked on the team last year, im- 
pressed the coaches with his quick- 
ness and enthusiasm. Coar’s playing 
time will be determined by how well 
he can keep his sometimes erratic 
play under control. The remaining 


_ substitutes in the frontcourt will be 


the freshmen: Ben Zorensky, Quinn 
Kerrigan, Jake Stroman, Nino Vanin, 
Jason Ala, Pablo Koropecky and Joel 
McFadden. 

Howfar will Hopkins go? Will they 
live up to the legends of three years 
ago and make a trip to the NCAA’s? 
Unseld cautions against making bold 
predictions too soon: “This is a to- 
tally different team. Right now, | 
don’t see myself at the same level as 
those guys. I don’t see the team on 
the same level. That does not’mean 
that we can’t get there.” 

Part of getting there means that 
Hopkins wins the Blue Jay Classic, 
which it has lost the last two seasons. 
Faced with stiff competition from 
Villa Julie, St. Mary’s and Washing- 
ton College the tournament will be a 
good test of Hopkins mettle. 





Senior Rob better Layton than ever |Swim best: 


ob Layton was the third 

leading scorer on a var 

sity team loaded with tal 

ent. From his center 

idfield position, he tal- 

lied four goals and five assists. This 
season’s showing was good enough 
foraspoton the All-Conference team. 


CHRISSULLIVAN 
Athlete of the Week 


One of only four seniors on the 
squad, Layton helped provide direc- 
tion to a very young team. Ten fresh- 
men were on the roster this year. Ob- 
viously, age was not an issue as the 
team wound up 16-2-1. After a 1-1-1 
start, the Blue Jays reeled off 15 con- 
secutive wins before a disappointing 
loss ‘in the playoffs. 

Alloftheirhard workwas still good 
fora 9-0 conference record anda Cen- 
tennial Conference championship. 

_Thiswas easily my most enjoyable 
season,” said Layton, “except for one 
thing, the fact that it ended prema- 
turely and we didn’t win the national 
championship. I definitely enjoyed 

laying with the guys and for Coach 
Smith. I really feel as though we’ve left 
an unbeatable legacy.” 

-Whata legacy it is for the next gen- 
eratjon of Hopkins soccer players to 
live.up to. During Layton’s time at 
Hopkins, the team won the first ever 
Centennial Conference champion- 
ship, madea trip to the national finals, 
producedastring of post-season award 
winners, and recorded that remark- 
able 15 game winning streak. 

“Layton himself has been equally 
impressive during that span, record- 
ing 11 goals and 8 assists for his career 
wie being a varsity starter the entire 
tim: 


The Ohio native has been playing 
sogcer now for 16 years. “I’ve been 
playing as long as I can remember,” 
said Layton, “soccer is a part of my 
life that will always be important to 


_ me, Coach Smith and a few others 


haye-talked to me about coaching. I 


think that’s something I would defi- 


nitely consider in the future.” 


ile this season did end on a 


down note for themen’ssoccer team, 
none canlook downon the accom- 


-_ plishments of the team or Rob 

xe jak) The squad steamrolled over _ 
all season long and a 
ful team is headed back next _ 
season to set some wrong cage 


right. It has been an unforgettab 


| fon 


years for the team and for Rob 
vayto nas well. “ana 
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One of four seniors, Rob Layton led a young team to a stellar season. 


BY JOHN DUNLOP 
News-Letter Staff 


Rocio Lopez became the first 
Hopkins’ Women’s Swimmer this 
year to qualify for the Division III 
National Championship Meet by 
winning the 100 meter butterfly in 


Marshall last Friday. 

Hopkins defeated Franklin and 
Marshall Friday evening 102-71 by 
placing first in every event but the 


100 Breaststroke. a a 

_ Saturday they repeated the effort 

and defeated Catholic University in 
_ Washington, D.C., where they won 

all but the 200 Breaststroke and 400 


Catholic 111-90. War 
_ Lopez, winner of the National 


! 


\ 7 . . 


59.91 seconds at Franklin and. 


400 Individual Medley(IM) and the 


time of 1:00.99 despite having little 
competition in the race at F&M. In 
addition to the 100 Fly, Lopez placed 
first in five other races during the two 
meets. She won the 50 Freestyle (25.79 
sec.) and 200 Medley Relay (Poblocki, 


Starowitz, Dowling, Lopez, 1:56.05) - 


at F&M, and the 200 Free (2:03.77), 
200 Fly (2:16.43), and 400 Medley 
Relay (Pierce, Lopez, Starowitz, 
Dowling, 4:14.69) at Catholic. 
Shayn Peirce and Heather 
Dowling are captaining this year’s 
squad, and both led by example this 


_weekend with victories in several 


Free Relay. The Lady Jays defeated — 


Championship in the 100 Butterfly _ 
- last year, beat this year’s qualifying — 


4 


events. Pierce won the 100 Backstroke 
at F&M in 1:02.98 and the 200 Back- 
stroke (2:17.09) and 200 Individual 
Medley (2:18.76) at Catholic. 

Dowling won the 100 Freestyle at 
both the F&M and Catholic meets in 


57.02and 57.84, respectively. Shealso- 


won the 200 Free at F&M in 2:04.68 
and the 50 Free at Catholic in 26.71. 
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in 12 years 
BY JOHN DUNLOP 

News-Letter Staff 


Hopkins Men’s Swimming Team 
won dual meets against Franklin and 
Marshall and Catholic University last 
weekend. Hopkins lost only one of 
the eleven events held each day as 
they flattened F&M 127-56 and 
crushed Catholic 122-71. 

Peter Schauer won four individual 
events for Hopkins in the two meets. 
The senior won the 100 Breaststroke 
and 400 Individual Medley (IM) Fri- 
day evening at F&M in 1:01.93 and 
4:23.24, respectively. Then, Saturday 
afternoon he won the 200 Breast in 
2:15.34 and the 200 IM in 2:02.40 at 
Catholic, 

Devin Balkcom dominated the 
freestyle events. At F&M, Balkcom 
won the 50 Free in 21.95 and the 100 
Free in 48.2. He repeated as 100 Free 
champion at Catholic in 48.85 and 
also won the 200 Free by nearly five 
seconds, in 148.32. 

JonHansentookthe500 Freein5:00.46 
at Catholic and the 1000 Free in 10:12.41 
at F&M to lead Hopkins’ distance swim- 
mers to strong performances. 

Matt Johnson and Evan Ander- 
son also turned in solid swims to 
establish the strength of the middle 
distance stroke contingent. Johnson, 
the reigning National Champion in 

Continued on Page All 





Lopez first to qualify for nationals 


Jenn Greene swam well in the dis- 
tance events at Catholic, touching 
first in both the 500 (5:34.61) and 
1000 (11:25.02) Free. Hopkins relays 
were almost unbeatable, as Lori 
Starowitz and Emily Poblocki each 
contributed to two relay victories. 

Hopkins Women’s Swimming is 
offto a fast start, and Coach Kennedy 
was pleased with their times. 
“Everyone’s training hard and swim- 
ming tired. The team hasa great atti- 
tude and we shouldhavea really good 
season ahead.” 

The next meet for the Women’s 


Team is the Franklin and Marshall 


Invitational December 6-7. _ 

Ten top Division III schools will 
compete, including Rowan (PA), 
Emory (GA), Gettysburg (PA), Mary 
Washington, and Ithica (NY). Sev- 
eral Hopkins swimmerswill taperand 


attempt to qualify for Nationals at 


this meet. Y 
v ‘4 ras { vs 
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Forward Julie Anderson will be expected to step up as a team leader. 


In defense of a title 


BY LEON MARATCHI 
News-Letter Staff 


After the two most successful sea- 
sons in school history, the Johns 
Hopkins women’s basketball team 
has its sights set on defending its 
Centennial conference champion- 
ship and returning to the NCAA 
Tournament in 1996-97. Last year’s 
20-8 campaign climaxed with the 
program’s first-ever conference 
crown and a second consecutive 
NCAA Tournament bid. The Jays 
return their top two leading scorers 
anda talented supporting cast while 
welcoming another stellar crop of 
freshmen. 

In ten seasons, Head Coach 
Nancy Blankhas turned the women’s 
basketball program around. This 
year the team enters the season 
ranked as high as 13 in some pre- 
season polls, the highest ever such 
ranking. Accompanying the in- 
creased success and recognition are 
increased expectations. Blank, how- 
ever, views that as a positive. 

“Despite a certain level of recent 
successes, I do not get the impres- 
sion our players are satisfied. On the 
contrary, I think reaching the Tour- 
nament has only motivated them to 
go further. Each season is a spring- 
board. Last year, we were coming off 
a Sweet Sixteen appearance, and we 
responded by winning our first con- 
ference crown. This year, it would be 
nice to see us go even further in the 
Tournament.” 

Although optimistic about the 
team’s chances, Blank sees obstacles 
in the Blue Jays’ path. “For the sec- 
ond consecutive year, we are going 
to be a young team. We graduated 
two senior captains who were con- 
stantly on the floor helping asa calm- 
ing influence on the younger play- 
ers. This year, we have only one 
senior and two juniors on the roster. 
Rather than gaining experience, we 
seem to have lost some. Fortunately, 
the freshman and sophomore class 
are extremely talented. However, we 
may bein foraslowstart again, as the 
players learn our system and settle 
into roles.” ' 

“Hopefully, any young mistakes 
made by the team will be neutralized 
by the play ofjunior co-captains Julie 
Andersonand Angie Arnold, Onour 
past two teams, they had the luxury 


of just playing their game without — 


worrying about necessarily leading 


_ the team. This year, we need them to 


assume more prominentrolesonand 
off the court. ” 

Despite graduating two-thirds of 
last year’s starting front court, Hop- 
kins welcomes back third-team All- 
American Julie Anderson. Ander- 
son led the Blue Jays in scoring (17.8 


ppg) andrebounding (14.2 rpg). Last 
year, she added an outside game to’ 


her relentless work underneath the 
basket. She is the offensive leader. It 


’ willbe her inspired play that will take 


the Jays to the next level, . 
' Although Anderson has been the 
Blue Jays’ meal ticket underneath for 


the past two,years, she will miss an-_ 


other Hopkins star Lori Leonard. 


| Gone to graduation Leonard leaves 


the low-post to Anderson by herself. 


Therefore, Anderson might play 
both forward and center this year. 
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Surely, Anderson will face double and 
triple teams this year in the absence 
of Leonard. The emergence of an- 
other low-post player will redirect 
the attention she is bound to attract, 

Sophomore Jen Deaderick will be 
the player most likely to assume that 
role. Deaderick who averaged 20 
minutes per game last season, has a 
well-rounded offensive game and an 
all-out hustle defensive mentality. 
Her mid-range jumper and skills in 
the post will make her a threat from 
all around the court. Last year in the 
NCAA Tournament, Deaderickogs, 
played with poise despite it being her}; 
first such appearance. She proved to 
the coaching staff that she is primed 
for full-time duty. eur 

Sophomore Felicia Schorr rounds 
out the front court. She will have the. 
first crack at the starting center posi- 
tion after backing up Leonard last 
season. Sheisashot-blocking intimi- 
dator. Offensively, she has proven 
that she can score inside and control 
the boards. 

Junior point guard Angie Arnold 
combines with Anderson to give 
Hopkins one of the most dangerous 
inside/outside scoringcombinations_ , 
in the nation. A first-team All Cen- 
tennial performer and JHU’s Most 
Valuable Player last year, Arnold 
makes the Blue Jays High octane of- 
fense run. Since her arrival, Arnold 
has started every game at point guard 
for the Jays, averaging 15.5 points 
and 5.0 assists per game. Her 5.9 as- 
sists per game last year led both the 
Centennial and the UAA and set a 
new JHU single-season mark. 

The 5'-6" co-captain can do it all- 
penetrate, hit the three, or find the 
open man among a sea of defenders. 
Arnold’s versatility makes her a can- 
didate to play both guard positions, 
depending on where the newcomers 
fit in. After playing with the poise 
and confidence ofa veteran asa fresh- 
man and sophomore, Arnold should 
have no problems shouldering the 
additional burden of team leader. 

Teaming with Arnold in the back — 
court could be Fran Hewes. The lone - 
senior on this year’s roster, Hewes . 
has been a major contributor to the ' 
team. The strength ofher game is her 


‘defense. The Blue Jays will look to 


Hewes toleadby example, while co Roti 
tinuing to provide tenacious defen 
and clutch perimeter shooting. 
The Blue Jays need sophomore 
Rachel Pricener to fulfill the promise 
she showed last year. Pricener can 
play every position on the floor. Her — 
main stay is her offensive play. She 
can shoot the three, handle the ball, 
and go to the hole with consistency, 
As a sophomore, this rookie sensa- _ 
tion could explode into one of the — 
Jays’ best players, iid 
The Blue Jays’ recent emergence _ 
on the national scene of Division II] _ 
basketball has not taken anyone by ' 
surprise. Their climb from confer- _ 
ence contender to regional power- _ 
house has been the culmination of 
years of hard work by the coaching _ 
staff and their players. This 
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Phillies, Banana 
Slugs, and Blue Jays 


ue to medical school 
interviews, Alex 
Limkakeng was regret 
fully unable to provide 
his usual weekly dose 
of witty and insightful prose. In his 
stead, he offers an article which origi- 
nally ran in the News-Letter on Oc- 
tober 29, 1993. 
As can be seen from the immature 
writing style, this was only the fourth 
column Alex ever wrote. However, 
hefeels that the message of the article 
rings as true today as when he first 
wrote it. 

AsI’sat down to watch the World 
Series this year, I did something re- 
ally odd, even for me. While a nor- 
mal person, upon sitting down to a 

ame in their lounge, might ask 
“what's the score?” J asked, “What 
the hell is a Philly?” Since I just 
couldn’t bring myself to believe that 
someone would name their profes- 
sional team after a steak sandwich, I 
decided that the best definition of 
“Philly” that I received wasa “person 
from Philadelphia” 

But even this definition makes no 
sense, because if they are the Phila- 
delphia Phillies, wouldn’t we auto- 
matically assume that they are people 
from Philadelphia? I’m sure there 
were millions of other mascot possi- 
bilities (go ahead, name a couple of 
your favorites), yet they chose the 
“Philly”. 

Well, Philadelphia isn’t the only 
team to commit this blunder of mis- 
nomer. Examples of ridiculous mas- 
cots abound everywhere, at all levels 
of competition. Whether it be be- 
cause of the desire to be original or 
the fact that they just ran out ofideas, 
thereare some truly strange mascots 
out there. One thing I noticed about 
strange mascots is that they tend to 
fall into categories. 

First, there’s the kind of mascot 
that is an abstract idea rather than a 
tangible thing. The Orlando Magic, 
Utah Jazz, Miami Heat, St. Louis 
Blues, Harvard Crimson, and 
Stanford “The Cardinal” all come to 
mind. The problem with these nick- 

names, though fine in theory and 


ideology; is what to call an ifdividual "' 


on one of these teams. Is Shaquille 
O'Neal a “Magic”? All of these teams 


> -sound silly when you try this little 


' 
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_ Vania, seventh among 
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and fought windy conditions at 

__ Gettysburg for Hopkinsand finished 
fifty-third out of 258 runners. . ‘My 
time wasn’t great, but! worked hard 


test with their “mascots” or team 
name. It seems rather silly to have to 
say “he’s ‘an Orlando player’” to get 
around this stupid convention. Why 
notkeep sports team nicknames lim- 
ited to physical things and leave the 
strange, abstract names for rock 
bands? 

Next there’s the kind that derives 
its mascot from the name of the 
town. Besides the Phillies, these in- 
clude the Montreal Canadiens and 
the Colorado Rockies. There’sahigh 
school whose teams go by the moni- 
ker of the Campbell Fighting Cam- 
els. Ipersonally know ofahigh school 
in Pennsylvania known as the Cran- 
berry Berries. The mascot is a sym- 
bol for your team, it should repre- 
sent some quality which you would 
like people to think your team pos- 
sesses, 

Even though I can imagine the 
immobilizing fear I would feel if I 
Were attacked by a camel (let alone a 
fighting one), I think we need to bea 
little less arbitrary when picking our 
mascots. What do you say Anaheim? 

And finally there’s the truly stu- 
pid. As I’ve already said, a mascot 
should inspire awe of some ability or 
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Intrinsic trait of the mascot, and by 
Correlation, the team. So, doesn’t it 
make sense for the mascot to Possess 
one quality which would be, at least 
in Some sense, praise-worthy? Why, 
then, am I less than frightened of the 
Power embodied in the form of the 
Banana Slugs of Santa Cruz? 

] am equally inspired by the mas- 
cots of Hofstra University (the Fly- 
ing Dutchmen), the Oregon Ducks 
(oops, these are Fighting Ducks, my 
mistake), the Texas Christian Horned 
Frogs, and the Brownies of Agawam 
High. I can only imagine the school 
spirit and pride generated by the 
name of Northwest, Pennsylvania’s 
mascot: the Pickers. 

Having looked at the nature of 
mascots, let’s apply what we have 
learned to our very own fine Univer- 
sity. While the “Blue Jay” doesn’t fit 
into any of the categories of ridicule 
described above, it clearly isn’t ap- 
propriate for Hopkins. 

I have yet to even see a Blue Jay 
since I’ve been here, which is amaz- 
ing considering the LONG and NU- 
MEROUS durations of time I have 
free to spend outside. Also, a Blue 
Jay represents cheeriness and a care- 
free attitude. How many Hopkins 
students would you describe as 
CHEERY and CAREFREE? 

Instead, we need a mascot that 
properly reflects our campus wide 
attitude of bitterness and cutthroat 
competitiveness. Something that 
properly embodies what we believe 
in: not only looking out for ourselves 
but being able and willing to do so in 
a vicious manner. My humble sug- 
gestion is the shark. 

When you think of shark, you 





We need a mascot that 
properly reflects our 
campus wide attitude, 
of bitterness and 
cutthroat 


competitiveness. . . the 
shark. 





think of a predator, something that’s 
out to getyou. You think of unrivaled 
power and prowess. It is also more 
appropriate when you consider our 
proximity to the water of the Harbor. 
The people you find at Hopkins tend 
to resemble sharks more than Blue 
Jays. Besides, itwould make the sports 
reports much more interesting. 
Imagine the headlines-Sharks Chomp 
On Gettysburg, Sharks Enjoy Feed- 
ing Frenzy at Ursinus-the possibili- 
ties are endless. Plus we could wave 
cool little plush sharks at games and 
make neat cloth banners showing 
sharks biting the head off of opposing 
teams’ wimpy mascots. Howcan you 
even imagine, let alone draw, a Blue 
Jay beating up anything? Besides, any- 
thing that would increase our STEL- 
LAR attendance at sporting events is 
worth a try. Therefore I urge you to 
“SAY NAY TO THE BLUE JAY!” 





Women Improve to 
20th at X-C Regionals 


BY JOHN DUNLOP 
News-Letter Staff 


Another strong performance by 
the women’s cross-country team 
catapulted their expectations for 
Next season’s success. 

They placed twentieth among 43 

_ teamsat the Mideast Regional Quali- 
fying Meet at Dickinson in Pennsyl- 
Centennial 


_ Conference teams at the meet. 


Last season the Jays were ranke 
_ tenth in the Centennial. 


Joyce Hairston ran through mud 









felt like I ran a good race. 
irston’s time, 20:33 a 
at Dickinson. Cathy Kral, wi 
tently fleet feet, crossed the 
e eighteen seconds behind 
rston and placed seventieth._ 
__ Kral said, “We all ran really. well. 
Sue ran awesome. We're gonna 







:33 over 3.1 miles, — 


Sue Kanuck ran her best race of 
the season and took third among 
Hopkins’ runners for the first time 
this season. fs 

She sprinted toa 22:36 finish, good 
for 159th in the race. “My legs felt 
great today,” said Kanuck, “This tree 

irits were in me.” 
shes Glosser finished close behind 
Kanuck in 22:45 (170th), and Katy 
Hsieh took 190th in 23:36. 

The women’s season was a re- 
sounding success for the cross coun- 
try program at Hopkins. 

With the addition of five new run- 
ners, the women’s team gained depth 
and talent that made their team com- 
petitive. 

Last season the women’s team was 
unable to score because they could 
never field five runners, but this sea- 
son they consistently figured in the 
team scoring and consistently im- 
proved their performances. 

Under the enthusiastic coaching 
of Holly Hollis, another addition to 
the program this season, the women $ 
team took great strides. — 


Continued fom Page Al2 

the offense left off. The third play 
after the kickoff, Sermarini made his 
only real mistake of the game. Senior 
safety John Donovan was there to 
take advantage as he caught his sev- 
enth interception of the season and 
returned it to the Terror 43. 

“They ran a similar play to that 
one in the Ist quarter and they ran 
the same play and I got a good break 
on the ball,” said Donovan. 

The Jays offense almost squan- 
dered this opportunity after a delay 
of game penalty set upathirdand 11. 
Monica found Zajick who picked up 
the first down with 2 yards to spare. 
After a 16yard reverse to Junior wide 
receiver Mark Guzzo the ball was on 
the 13. It was here that the Jays, like 
the Terror before them, shot them- 
selves in the foot. A holding penalty 
was too much to overcome and the 
Jays had to settle for a Todd 
Bencivenni field goal. 

The Terror had clearly lost the 
momentum and four plays later the 
Jays had the ball back. However, 
Monica was intercepted for the sec- 
ond time spoiling the Jays chances to 
pullaway. The interception occurred 
late in the half so that Sermarini did 
not have time engineer a drive. 


Sermarini eats turf 


The second half saw the Jays pres- 
sure intensify and Sermarini get up 
offthe Homewood turftime and time 
again. The game saw Hopkins sack 


Sermarini something special | Third time. 


Sermarini8 times, but 7 of those came 
in the second half. Despite this, the 
Terror had their chances. 

The Jays turned the ball over twice 
in the third quarter, both times in- 
side midfield. First, an interception 
of sophomore quarterback Mike 
Sabol gave the Terror the ball at the 
Hopkins 34. 

The Terror squandered this op- 
portunity with a holding penalty and 
a sack resulting ultimately in a punt. 
A Chuck Wotkowicz fumble on the 
Jays next possession after a 22 yard 
gain left the Terror inside the 40 once 
again. Another holding penalty 
stalled the drive and the Jays took 
over on downs. 

The Green Terror of Maryland 
entered the game having committed 
78 penalties. They needed only4 more 
to break the school record of 81. They 
were successful in breaking this 
record and stalling drive after drive 
in the process. 

Eight penalties were/ committed 
by Western Maryland in the game, 
with the majority being back break- 
ers. 

In the fourth quarter, another 
drive was stalled at the Jays 12 be- 
cause of a holding penalty. The pen- 
alty was followed by 2 sacks and the 
Terror had gone from field goal posi- 
tion to punt formation. 

The Terror would not have a bet- 
ter scoring opportunity than that 
which they had just squandered. Af- 
ter a touchback, the Hopkins 


offensewent to work and finally put 
the game on ice. A 10 play, 64 yard 
drive spanning 4 minutes and 11 sec- 
onds resulted in Todd Bencivenni’s 
twelfth field goal of the year and a 10 
point lead with only 2:16 left to play. 

Sermarini would bring the Terror 
to midfield, but the clock ran out. 
The Jays improved to 7-3 on the sea- 
son with the 13-3 victory, matching 
the most wins ever bya Hopkins foot- 
ball team. They finished the season 
third in the Centennial Conference 
behind only champion Ursinus and 
last year’s defending champs 
Franklin and Marshall. 


Closing Thoughts 


Watching Sermarini dissect the 
defense, it was apparent that he pos- 
sessed a cannon for an arm and the 
athleticism to make people miss. All 
of this was no surprise to Coach Jim 
Margraff. 

“We recruited the tight end from 
his high school, so we saw him on 
film. He {Sermarini} visited some 
Division I schools and I knew he was 
outstanding. I knew his scrambling 
might hurt us, but I didnit know that 
heid be that good. He has a lot of 
savvy and field awareness,” said 
Margraff. 

However, the day belonged to the 
Blue Jays and especially the seniors. 
Not even a talented freshman quar- 
terback, already ninth on the West- 
ern Maryland passinglist, could spoil 
that. 





Swimming solid at F&M and Catholic 


Continued from Page A10 
the 100 Butterfly, won the event eas- 
ily in 52.11 at F&M. In a more close 
race, Johnson won the 200 Butterfly 
at Catholic in 2:01.64. 

Anderson proved Hopkins’ best 
of the day in the backstroke as he 
touched the wall first (56.98) atF&M 
in the 100 Back and second at Catho- 
lic in the 200 Back (2:04.17), 

Brian Murphy and Jon Hansen 
were instrumental in the solid relay 
performances. Hansen swam a 22.05 


50 Free leg of the 200 Free Relay at 
F&M and Murphy turned in fast 
freestyle swims in the 200 Medley 
Relay and the 400 Free Relay. 

Coach George Kennedy was 
pleased with the team’s improving 
times at the meets. 

He stressed the innate work eth- 
ics of the team members, and said 
the team’s good attitude will lend 
fast times as the season progresses. 
“This is the best team for the men on 
paper in my twelve years here. 


They're highly motivated — a great 
group of people.” 

Their motivation will be tested 
throughout the season, beginning 
with a ten team invitational at 
Franklin and Marshall December 6- 
if 


Several swimmers will attempt to 
qualify for the National Champion- 
ship Meet at F&M, and strong teams 
like Emory and Rowan should pro- 
vide the competition to push perfor- 
mances to their peak. 








BYJOHNDUNLOP  , 
News-Letter Staff ; 


The men placed 16th of 32 teams 
last weekend at the NCAA Division 
III Mideast Regional Qualifying 
Meet. For the second race in a row, 
Matt Wisnioski, Eric Edmonds, and 
Jerrod Gasper finished 1-3 among 
Hopkins runners. Haverford won the 
meet and Hopkins finished seventh 
among Centennial Conference 
teams, just as they did at the Centen- 
nial Championships. 

Wisnioski’s time of 28:04 over the 
five mile course placed him sixty- 
eighth in a field of 251. A Freshman, 
Wisnioski has run among the top 
five all season and recently has begun 
to lead the Jays to the finish line. 

Edmonds has been the most con- 
sistent of the Jays’ runners this sea- 
son. He finished seventy-second Sat- 
urday, six seconds behind Wisnioski 
in 28:10. Gasper was eighty-fifth in 
28:28. Behind Gasper were Bill 


“Cin middle of pack: © 


Muccifori, 105th in 28:48, and Paul 
DiCamillo, 125th in 29:08. 

The Jays were disappointed that 
they lgst to Messiah, and that their 
times’ were slower than the last time 
they ran at Dickinson, where they 
defeated Messiah. Poor weather con- 
ditions left the course slippery and 
muddy. 

Still, though, Hopkins was pleased 


_ with the season on the whole. Cap- 


tain Alan Kramer said, “It was the 
best season we’ve had teamwise in 
my four yearshere. Wecouldn’thave 
asked for any better this season. I'll 
be sorry to go [Kramer is graduating 
this year].” 

Coach Jim Grogan stressed the 
team’s comradery. “We’re learning 
to win together. We were very happy 
with our two wins at invitationals 
[Early Bird Invitational and Messiah 
Invitational]. We beat some teams at 
Regionals that we lost to earlier in the 
year. A few people had rough patches, 
slowraces, on the way, but they pulled 


a 


it back together - which is what’s 
important in the longterm.” 

The Jays’ improvements were sig- 
nificant. On average, Hopkins top 
five runners in 1996 races finished 
one minute faster than 1995’s top 
five. 

The biggest and best recruiting 
class Hopkins Cross Country has 
added in years was depended on and 
delivered solid performancesall sea- 
son. The consistency of Matt 
Wisnioski, Jay Barry, and Eric 
Edmonds anchored the team’s im- 
proved performances. 

Next season the Jays expect to 
rank higher in the Centennial Con- 
ference. Losing only three seniors, 
Paul DiCamillo, Alan Kramer, and 
Chris Benfer, the Jays will retain their 
depth. 

The fifteen freshman on this year’s 
team will return to provide an un- 
derclassmen base, and Edmonds, 
Gasper, and Mucciforiwilllead them 


to faster times next season. 





Holtz retirement end of an era 


radition. Work ethic. 

Winning. These all de 

scribe the aura that ac 

companies the Univer: 

sity of Notre Dame 

football program. Over the past 
eleven years, stability has been the 
key to Notre Dame’s success. While 
assistant coaches (most notably 
Barry Alvarez of Wisconsin) have 
left Notre Dame to become head 
coaches elsewhere, the head coach 
has been a constant. You could al- 
ways expect the best from Notre 
Dame because that was what Lou 
Holtz demanded. : 
When Lou Holtz retires at the end 
of this season, he will be second 
among Notre Dame coaches in vic- 
tories. He has three games left, in- 


‘cluding a bowl game. If he wins all 


three, he will finish up his Notre 
Dame career 102 victories, second to 
the great Knute Rockne’s record of 
105. Hewillleave asalegendin South 
Bend, and in all of football. Holtz 
does not want to draw comparisons 
to the great Rockne, in fact he says 
that that is up to the media and the 
people. The fact is that it would be 
unfair to both Rockne and Holtz to 
compare the two. It is a given that 
Holtz would eclipse Rockne’s mark 
of 105 wins if he would choose to 
stay on as head coach of the Irish. 
Holtz had it right when he said 
that he had no desire to break 
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Rockne’s record, and that he did not 
want to be Notre Dame’s “all-time 
winningest coach.” The decision by 
Holtz to resign from Notre Dame 
without eclipsing Rockne’s record 
shows a great deal about the respect 
that Holtz has for Notre Dame, for 
Rockne, and for the mystique of the 
Notre Dame football program. It 
would sound funny if we had to say 
that the great Knute Rockne was not 
the best coach and the winningest 
coach for that matter, in Notre Dame 
history. For recognizing the impor- 
tance of Rockne’s record, and being 
man enough to step aside in order to 
uphold the tradition of the country’s 
most heralded football school, I sa- 
lute Lou Holtz. I don’t think many 
other coaches around the country 
would have done that. 
Poor Lou Holtz, right? Wrong. 
Holtz’s resignation, while touching 
and dignified, probably has not come 
without assurance that he will be in 
coaching next year. In fact Holtziiin-_ 
self left the door wide open when he 
said that he is not retiring. Holtz him- 
self said ina statement released by the 
University of Notre Dame that, “If 1 
do retire, it will be because I couldn't 


é 


crucial one | 


find a job.” Nobody leaves the most 
coveted job in all of football without 
aving some sort of guarantee that he 
will have employment after the sea- 
son is over. Holtz will probably re- 
surface in the NFL, most probably 
with the Minnesota Vikings. Holtz’ 
still has ties in Minnesota because he 
coached at the University of Minne- 
sota for two years before becoming 
the coach at Notre Dame. Some re- 
ports indicate that this scenario is a 
done deal especially since Viking 
ownership is disappointed with coach 
Dennis Green’s sub-par Vikings this 
season, GE 
What's next for Notre Dame? The 
end of the Holtz era brings about a 
newapproach in South Bend, maybe. 
If Notre Dame decides to stay 
in-house, defensive coordinator 
Bob Davie or offensive coordinator 
Dave Roberts couldbe the next Notre _ 
Dame coach. The hot candidate right 
nowis Northwestern head coach Gary 
Barnett. LSU coach and former Notre 
Dame player Gerry DiNardo as well 
as the aforementioned Alvarez are 
also on the list of possible Holtz re- 
placements. Whatever the cas 
be, this off-s 
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football history. 
As for coach Holtz, we do no 


good-bye tohim. Merely, we sayhello 


toaborn again NFL head coach, That 
you can count on, aes 
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wholetloose the fire, but again Welles **’ 
gobbled it up as if it was Thanksgiv-*"" 
ing. A gets 
As Weststated, “We had solid op?" 
portunities. We did what we had to’ 
do to create the chances, but with the’ *' 
combination ofluck and theirkeeper,’’* 
we just couldn’t find the back of the" 
net. Their keeper held on to every-. 
thing.” 
Butas the Jays attack fell short, the 
Bison won the goal kick and gave it =' 
off to Sanyang. He streaked through,’ “ 
and put on a show of his own. With 
the Minister of Defense stepping up“ 
to lay down judgment, Sanyang’~' 
played the ball off to the Scottish’ 
Sophomore, Dale Beattie. Beattie, at’ 
the left top of the box was covered 
like a glove by Junior Josh Ardise- 
But, the grass monster reached up ‘*: 
making Ardiseslip, and giving Beattie 
an opening. ' 
Crying out for freedom, Beattie’””’ 
fired his shot far post, just past the!” 
diving Millman. But the post god’ 
came up big for the Bison, redirect-/”* 
ing the ball into goal. _ 
Dietrich explained, “We really’ 
shut them down, giving them onlya“’ 
few good looks on goal. But they*’” ' 
found the back of the net.” West** 
continued, “We were pretty much ” 
equal. We got to give them credit,” 
they were able to score off of their 
chance.” sig 
With time running out, Coach’ 
Smith stepped up his defense for the *~ 
added attack. They came up strong,’ * 
Kahn, played the ball perfectly toan??= 
awaiting Del Monaco who one timed'”- 
the cross to goal, HEE 
With both jedi masters awaiting’** 
the ball and the mid fielders charging™ 
in, the only thing thathappened when’ ‘* 
Bethany’s sweeper got a head on the” 
ball was chaos. i ae 
The ball careened off the sweepet # 
to the'far side, where West played if J 


ry 
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Inthe ensuing melee, Welles came 
off his line to regulate, but the ball" 
popped free and was directed to goalie” 
Butwith the laces in, the ball went 2) 
= 


2 


aod 


wide left, leaving the Bison forev: 
thankful. ae 
The Jays pressed again, keeping*+ 
the ball in the Bison half, but an er+*' 
rant pass led to disaster. The pass was*?° 
cleared out of the Bison zone, but '“' 
with Hopkins running numbers, the 
Bison had a three on one fast break} 
Bethany charged to goal, with 
Millman coming off his line to sfopy. 
theattack. But the Bison had too many», 
numbers. Sophomore Patrick 
Michael passed the ball to Sanyang*- 
who tapped it in. : Be 
In a post game interview, Coach’ 
Smith had mixed emotions. ‘Eight’”’ 
feet from goal, with the goal being’ 
twenty four feet wide, you just can't’ 
miss. In a game like this, you have to” 
score on your chances. But they did’”” 
their best out there.’ 
Contrary to the hype that sur” 
rounded the season Coach Smith” 
stated, ‘Iwas surprised athowwellwe™~ 
did this year. If we broke .500 I would ~ 
have been happy. Starting four, five,~” 
and six freshmen at a time, I was”! 
happy at how well they adjusted. The”’’ 
team clicked early on, and once we’ 
got ontrack, itwas hard for anyone to" 
stop us.’ sete, 
Coach Smith continued, ‘I think!'® 
we have established ourselves as 4 ~ 
team of power in Division III soccer"? 
Anyone can get to the tournament 
once, but to do it two out of thre" 
years is impressive. We pushed out” 
way in to the old boy network of soc!!!” 
cer with the Bethanys and™ 
Elizabethtowns. With 330 teams in’ 
Division III soccer, to get to the tour#" 
nament is amazing.’ ght. 
Asked about their drop in rankings” 
while winning Smith explained, ‘It’s?”’ 
based on the strength of schedule!'*” 
Bethany had a much tougher sched-' -' 
ule, traveling everywhere to play good” 
teams. We basically play within our®’ 
region, but that’s going to changé!"") 
We've added Rowan, Brandeis, and” 
Plymouth State next year.’ 
Concerning the loss of the seniors)! 
Smith stated ‘Rob, Bill, Mark atid! 
Chris [Singer] will be tough to reo) 
place. They were our ball winner8!' _ 
We're nota big team. Rob was ee 
man in the middle and Bill, year after 
year has been fabulous for ugh 
Wimmer was always a threat with his ~ 
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t | them in house, but there are a few!” 


candidates that may add to the team”! 
‘nextyear? BRS ft oe 
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_ Asthereferee’s whistle blew, alo 
figure limped out a side entrance fo! 
an awaiting car. That man? Keiser 
Sass soph) che HAR Daa ea 
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Friday — Men’s Basketball first round Blue 
Jay Classic (8 p.m.) 
Saturday Women’s Basketball first round 
Blue Jay Classic (4 p.m.) 
Men’s Basketball second round 
Blue Jay Classic (TBA) 
Men’s Fencing (11 a.m.) 
Sunday Women’s Basketball second round 
(TBA) 
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After Saturday’s loss, the national title continues to elude the Jays. 


Oh no! Not again! 


BY ROB BAEK 
News-Letter Staff 


Last Saturday, the Johns Hopkins 
Men’s Soccer team traveled up to 
Elizabethtown, Pa. to battle in the 
NCAA tournament for the fifth time 
in history. In just the second season 
under Matt Smith, the Jays made the 
Cinderella run to the national finals. 
This year they were expected to make 
it, and were legitimate contenders for 
the gold watch, but their first battle 


was not going tobe easy; For the third ;, 


straight year, the Jays had to face the 
Bethany Bison (1994 Division III 
champions) in post season play. 
Both teams came out strong. Led 
by the Jedi masters, Junior Eric West 
and Sophomore Peter Quin, and sup- 





“We really shut them 
down...but they found 
the back of the net” 


FRESHMAN CHRIS DIETRICH 





ported by the Freshman wookie, John 
Del Monaco the powerhouse attack 
‘controlled the ball in the Bethany half. 
‘As Freshman Chris Dietrich put it, 
“The offense did a good job creating 
chances and making the Bethany de- 
fense look bad. But we were unlucky, 
not putting the ball to the back of the 
net.” 

The Bison offense came in the form 


of one man, Junior Sainey Sanyang. 
With the speed of a gazelle, he would 
streak down the field controlling the 
Bethany attack. But, the Nest of Steel 
Twigs shut him down. With Fresh- 
man Dave Irwin marking Sanyang, 
the Bison were kept in check, looking 
for other ways to score. But having 
Sophomore Keith Millman in goal 
making spectacular saves and the 
omnipresent Minister of Defense, 
Junior Peter Kahn patrolling the 
middle, the Bison stampede fizzled. 

The second half started the same 


as the first, with both offenses meet- 


ing defensive walls. In what was their 
best attack, the Jays motored the ball 
upfield, with Quin working it like it 
was his business. He broke free, pass- 
ing to Del Monaco who rumbled 
through the Bronx, laying the ball off 
to West. West fired a shot, but the 
boys down on Endor must not have 
shut off the deflector shield in front 
of the net, because Freshman Brian 
Welles absorbed the blast, denying 
the goal. 

The Jays continued to press. Se- 
nior enforcer, Captain Rob Layton 
won the goal kickin the air, dropping 
his hammer and the root down. He 
laid it off to fellow Senior Captain, 
the “Sweetpea” that is Bill Graf. Graf 
did a little dance and gave his little 
lovetoa charging Mark Wimmer who 
flicked it forward toa wide open Chris 
Thomas. Thomas put on a clinic, 
breaking free down the left side, then 
sent across to an awaiting Peter Quin 

Continued on Page All 


Volleyball bumped 
from ECAC tourney 


BY JAY MEPANI 
News-Letter Staff 


In their final weekend of the year, 
the women’s volleyball team suffered 
a disappointing lossto Richard Stock- 
ton State in the semi-finals of the 
ECAC tournament. Playing in their 
first ever playoff game in school his- 
tory, there should be no disappoint- 
ment, however, in the season as a 
whole. The program has taken off, 
and the only way this shuttle will be 
grounded is if coach Heidi Mass 

Jeaves the team. 

Heading into the game, the team 
‘was very enthusiastic about its 
‘chances. All teams were very good, 
‘but the team knew that they could 
‘compete with any one of the teams. 
“Perhaps due to nerves, or perhaps 
‘due to the inexperience in playoff 
games, the team came outa little flat 
in the first game. 

- They lost the first game 15-7. The 

team just did not play well. In the 

~ second game, Hopkins played bet- 

‘ter, but Richard Stockton State con- 

‘tinued to hold Hopkins at Bay win- 
ning 15-11. 

". The Lady Jays did not fold, how- 


ever. Inwhathas become customary, 


~ Hopkins refused to allow a match go 
“without a fight. Earlier in the year, 
“the Jays faced a couple of losses in 

- straight games. Themore mature Jays 


team sarted to play better, and get" 
mgm P 
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back into the match. They won the 
third game 15-12. Hopkins contin- 
ued their good play into the fourth 
game with a 15-13 win. Although the 
third and fourth games were close 
ones, it appeared that Hopkins was 
in control of the match. 

In the fifth game, the Johns Hop- 
kins ’96 volleyball season came to an 
end with a 15-5 loss. It was a disap- 
pointing effort to end what was a 
great season. “Overall, we hada good 
season,” said Chrissy Horan. 

In this season Horan and Dumler 
broke three records, Horan broke the 
record for most digs and service aces 
in a season, while Dumler broke the 
record for most digs in a season. 

The end of the season also meant 
the end of two great careers for Hop- 
kins, Gigi Koundinya and Judy 
Hwang. The two have now seen the 
program come full circle. Next year, 
the team will expect to make the 
NCAA tournament, but this is the 
year that the program broke out of 
the pack of mediocrity, and Gigi and 
Judywere two principle components 
of the team’s success. ; 

The team looks very solid for next 


/year. Coach Mass will continue to 


push the program to new heights. 
She is determined to get this team to 
the top of the national scene for very 


long time. From the looks of the last! 


four years, Hopkins may be on top 
very soon. 


Seventh heaven: program takes flight 


Jays conclude best season in fifteen years with 13-3 win over Western Maryland 


BY ADAM GLASER 
News-Letter Staff 


The Blue Jays welcomed rival 
Western Maryland to Homewood 
field last Saturday. The Terror put up 
a valiant effort and the games out- 
come was in doubt until late in the 
fourth quarter. 

However, the Jays got a late field 
goal to put the game on ice and won 
their seventh victory of the season by 
a margin of 13:3. 

The game began fortuitously 
enough for the Green Terror as they 
got on the scoreboard first. The drive 
began on the Western Maryland 39 
with freshman quarterback Ron 
Sermarini hitting Trey Rash after 
scrambling to buy time for a pick-up 
of 11 yards. 

After another first down placed 
the ball on the Hopkins 40, Sermarini 
got hot. He connected with Banks for 
a 13 yard gain and on the next play, 
he hit Corey Rutters for 12 more. 

The ball was then on the Hopkins 
15. Banks picked up 3 yards on first 
down. Second down Sermarinishow- 
cased his athleticism avoiding an ap- 
parent sack and finding Rash at the 
Hopkins 2. 

Penalties can killa drive. The Ter- 
ror have had’more than their fair 
share all season and committed an- 
other one on second down. After the 
penalty, the Jays defense stiffenedand 
forced Sermarini to throw two in- 
complete passes and Western Mary- 
land had to settle for the field goal 
and the 3-0 lead. 

The Jays looked to answer the 
Green Terror score with one of their 
own, but a turnover killed the mo- 
mentum that. two first downs had 
provided. 

Quarterback Jamie Monica 
dropped back and tried to hit Mark 
Guzzo. The ball was deflected up into 
the air, and when it came down it was 
Terror ball. Ironically, the Terror 
would begin this drive on their own 
39 just like the last one. 

The Jays defense would bend, but 
not break. Sermarini led his club 
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Sophomore wide receiver Justin Bellochio focuses his efforts on an incoming pass. 


down to the Hopkins 22. The Terror 
was faced with a 4th and 6, but the 
Jays defense was up to the task stuff- 
ing the pitch play for a minimal gain. 
The Jays then took over on downs. 
The offense was unable to obtain any 
momentum from the defensive stand 
and went three and out. 
However, the special teams turned 
in a big play for the Blue Jays that the 
offense would convert into points. 
After another Terror drive stalled 
inside the Jays 10 yard line, the Ter- 


ror attempted a second field goal. 
This field goal attempt was met by a 
swarm of Blue Jaysled by Senior Mark 
Lord and the block placed the ball on 
the Jays 31. 

The next play from scrimmage, 
Junior running back Don Zajickburst 
into the Terror secondary for a 24 
yard gain. Three running plays and 
five yards later, the ball was on the 
Terror 40, the Jays faced a critical 4th 
and 5. Zajick got the five the Jays 
needed and the offense was rolling. 


Two more runs by Zajick put the 
ball on the 23, Adam Gentile spelled 
Zajick for a few plays busting a long 
run of 14 down to the 7. On first and 
goal, Gentile picked up 4. Zajick ran 
for a couple on second down, leaving 
less than a yard. for third down: 
Monica did this one himself plunging 
into the end zone giving the Jays a 7- 
3 lead they would never relinquish. 

The Jays defense picked up where 
the offense left off. The third play af- 

Continued on Page All 





Jays reap benefits of successful 96 season 


BY ADAM GLASER 
News-Letter Staff 


Overall, nine Blue Jays were 
named All-Centennial Conference. 
Earning highest honors was senior 
defensive lineman Jim Wilson who 
earned Conference Defensive Player 
of the Year honors. 

Of the award, Jim said, “It feels a 
little strange. I’m not used to all this 
publicity. Football is. such a team 
game. We have so many good play- 
ers on our defensive line and our 
success depends on all of them.” 

Other first team All-Centennial 
selections were senior offensive line- 
man Damian Lavelle and junior 
kicker Todd Bencivenni. 

Bencivenni led the Jays in scor- 
ing, booting 12 field goals and ac- 
counting for 52 points. 

Of the season, Todd said “It has 
been pretty unbelievable. I never ex- 
pected tokick 12 field goalsandbreak 
all those records.” Bencivenni has 
done most of the work on his own. “I 
haveakicking coach athome. I watch 
alot of film to correct things. Once in 
awhile I do some kicking with the 
team, but that is more to help them 
out.” 

Todd kicked a career long 42 
yarder earlier this year against 
Muhlenberg. He said, “It was a big 
kick. Every time we have attempteda 
kick over 40 yards something hap- 
pens. We got one blocked earlier. It 
was nice kicking that field goal in the 
rain, because I felt that points would 
be tough to come by.” 

Points were tough to come by, so 
often times, the Jays had to steal their 
victories. The defense did a good job 
of forcing turnovers and intercept- 
ing passes. 

Senior John Donovan ended his 
career with an interception, his sev- 
enth of the year. “He had a great 
career. For Donovanand {Jim} Maro 
to be named 1st team All-Confer- 
ence was real nice,” said Margraff. 

Donovan came to Hopkinson the 
offensive side of the ball making the 
switch over to defense. 

He learned to play defense junior 
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Senior defensive back John Donovan (right) was one of nine Jays named to the All Centennial team. 


year and really excelled this season. 
Ofhis season, Donovan was content. 
“I would have liked to catch a couple 
more picks, catch the ones dropped, 
but I had a pretty good year. The 
three losses will kill you, but I defi- 


nitely fell good about the 7 wins. Itfs_ 


oath program andI am proud 
of it.” 

Other All-Centennial selections 
were Seniors, Bill Orsini (DL) and 
Stu Clutterbuck (LB) named to the 
second team. Junior OL Jimmy Pettit 
and Senior DL Travis Smith earned 
honorable mentions. 

Travis fog hopes that he and 
the rest of the seniors, “have left an 
impression on the rest of the team 


that will hopefully carry on into the 
yearstocome” 
Senior co-captain Chuck 


Wotkowiczreallyputthevictoryover ball.” 
Western Maryland and the 7 winsea- 


i oe 


son in perspective, saying, “Itwas the 
second biggest win ever since I’ve 
been here. It was right up with beat- 
ing Dickinson. It’s great to be a part 
of that 7 win team. It was good to be 
part of the team and help the pro- 
gram out in the years to come with 
recruiting. Hopkins will give teams 
like Dickinson a run for their money 


and it makes everything we did pay 


- off. Itfs the perfect way to end a ca- 
reer,” 
Wotkowicz was awarded with the 
Burger King- Scholar Athlete Award 
during half-time of the season finale. 


Of the award, Chuck said, “I feel re- | 


ally fortunate, There’s alot of compe- 


tition out there. It feels good to get _ 
recognized for academics. It takes a 


lot of work to handle the rigors of the 
pre-med curriculum and play foot- 


~ Wotkowicz leaves Hopkins with 
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the most prolific rushing perfor- 
mance in the schoolfs history, a 347 
yard game against Gettysburg his 
freshman year. 
He said of the game, “It was my 
first official start. It was a little too 
much to handle back then, It taught 
mealotabout football. Ireallylearned 
to appreciate the offensive line.” 
_ The Jays will miss the seniors that 
leave the Johns Hopkins football pro- 
gram this year. However, the pro- 
gram as a whole is much stronger 
than when they entered it as fresh- 
man, Fa ee 
The Jays, with their 7 win season, 
hope to continue their winning ways 
next season and look to fill in the 
holes left by pene 
Year Jim Wilson npany. They 
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will be missed, but the defense, likeit 
had been throughout the entire 1996 
season, is up to the challenge. 
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A Weekly Summary of 
Whats Inside Section B 


Features 
They say they'll quit today, they said 
they'd quit yesterday. Everyone knows 
smoking will kill you, so how do intelli- 
gent Hopkins’ students justify rushing out 
of class for just one drag ? 


Cartoons, 
Etc. 


This week's recipe— a 
turtle burger? No, it’s 
bulghar burger. And 
even non-vegetarians 
swear it tastes really 

good. 


Arts 


Agents of Good Roots, an up-and-coming 
Virginia band is following the same road 
to stardom as did the Dave Matthews and 
his group. They play at the same small 
venues where DMB started out. And they 
made it to the H.0.R.D.E. Next stop? 
Fletcher's in Fell’s Point. In a pre-show in- 
terview with the band’s drummest, we 
find out just how good they think they 
are, 





Quiz 
Once a year, everyone's got turkey on their 
mind. It's a good time to brush up on your 


pilgram knowledge— and not just the 
stuff you learned in fourth grade. 





Saturday 
night fever 


Dance mght unites 
seven universities 


BY GIANNA ABRUZZO 
News-Letter Staff 


With two universities just up the 
road from Hopkins and a handful 
located minutes away, it’s a wonder 
ithasn’thappened sooner—anevent 
that brings them.all together. 

“Music Madness,” a music and 
dance party for seven area universi- 
ties, happens this Saturday from 9 
p.m. to 1 a.m. at Towson State Uni- 
versity. Buses will run from the MSE 
Library every half hour starting at 
8:30, and the event costs $2.00. 

Sponsored by the Baltimore In- 
tercollegiate Programming Commit- 
tee (BIPC), the event could draw up 
to 700 fellow students from Towson, 
Goucher College, College of Notre 
Dame of Maryland, UMBC, Morgan 
State and Loyola College. 

“So many people complain, espe- 
cially guys at Hopkins, that they can’t 
meet people,” says sophomore 
Carrina Cappadona, a Hopkins rep- 
resentative for BIPC. ““Music Mad- 
ness’ isa great opportunity for that.” 

It’s also a great opportunity to 
dance. “Music Madness” will feature 
five D.J.s in five rooms, each with a 
different music theme: 70’s and 80’s; 
90s and techno; country western, hip 
hop and r&b; and reggae. Refresh- 
ments will be served in where there 
will also be jazz. 

Planning for the event began in 
September with a core group of stu- 
dents from Goucher, Notre Dame 
and Hopkins. Hopkins senior Jerry 
Marzouk founded BIPC last year 
hoping to “give students an oppor- 
tunity to get off campus and get out.” 

The inaugral event, Collegiate 
Cornucopia, was held in the Spring 
at Goucher College, and brought the 
same schools together for a free pic- 
nic, music and recreational games; 
however, the crowd, especially from 
Hopkins, was not as large as he had 
hoped. “When you're starting up and 
trying to reacha fewthousand people, 
it’s difficult,” he explained, “the or- 

ization didn’t have the recogni- 
tionyet” 


_ “With out a doubt, I’m expecting 


Continued on Page B4 
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heywalkaround campus, 

bold, fearless, and re 

spected. People often be 

come enthralled by their 

ability to undergo seem- 
ingly great pain. Yet, an awed look 
from others is not the motive of these 
people. They desire only to make a 
personal statement. 

What do these people have 
that many people often wish 
they could have? Body 
piercings: Unique orna- 
ments penetrated through 
various parts of the body. 
Body piercings are not for 
everyone, only a few 
intredpid people can handle 
them. 

Many may be disgusted by 
the idea, but more than that, 
are often amazed at what 
people will put themselves 
through. 

While ear piercings have 
become common in today’s so- 
ciety, there stillremainsa stigma 
for those that have other body 
parts pierced. Some often pierced 
parts are eyebrows, lips, tongues, 
nipples, ears, and genitals. 

Senior Louis Gonzalez admits he 
has a “high tolerance for pain,” with 
the inside cartilage of his ear pierced 
with a conch, his septum (the carti- 
lage that separates one’s nostrils), his 
tongue pierced with two studs, his lip 
pierced called “a la Bret,” and his 
nipple pierced. 

“At first, when I got my eyebrow 
ring, it was a spur-of-the-moment 
thing. But my two tongue rings are 
symbolic. I really didn’t get them 
down to show-off.” Gonzalez recog- 
nized the ancient Inca ritual, where 
the head warrior would perform one 
of two actions: split the lip with the 
spine of amantaray, orrunathorned 
vine through the tongue. Then the 
leader would spread power to his 
warriors through bleeding on the 
warriors. 

“Since my ancestors were| Con- 


quistadors, my tongue piercings were"! 


anhonortothe memory ofthe people 
my ancestors destroyed.” , 

The actual process of piercing has 
often been pondered by many. Gen- 
erally, the safest place to get the 
service would be a piercing parlor. 
Depending on what is pierced, a 
clamp, or forceps, may be used to 
pinch the flesh and stretch it out. 
Then a hollow needle is punctured 
through the area where the jewelry 
rests inside. 

According to Gonzalez, “The hol- 
low needle is similar to the tip of a 
syringe, but with jewelry init.” When 























tele 

needle is 
threaded out, the jew- 
elry remains. Various kinds of jew- 
elry include curved barbells, which 
resemble dumbbells, captive bead 
rings, which are rings connected bya 
ball, and other screw-on ornaments. 

Junior Calvin Johnson remembers 
how uncomfortable he felt when he 
got his nipples and tongue pierced. 
“T though it would be fun and would 
look attractive. When I was getting 
my tongue done, I was drooling all 
over because my tongue was in a 
clamp. Because my tongue was hang- 
ing out for five minutes, there was 
practically a puddle in my lap.” 

Johnson thought that getting his 
ear pierced was actually more pain- 
ful than’getting his tongue pierced. 
“What really hurt alot was the nipple 
piercing. I remember sweating a lot 
because of the adrenaline rush.” 

According to freshman Selena 
Neighbours, “The anticipation of it 
(getting her tongue pierced) was 
worse than the pain... once it was 
done, it wasn’t bad.” 

Some brave souls choose to do the 
piercing themselves. “When I wanted 
my belly button pierced, I did it my- 
self. iced my belly button, pushed a 
needle halfway through it, but then it 
got bent, so I took it out,” said 
Neighbours.. 

After the process, the pain does 


Some often 
pierced parts are 
eyebrows, lips, tongues, 
nipples, ears, and genitals. 


ERICA DUN, JOE YOON/NEWS-LETTER STAFF 


not stop. “The week after my tongue 
was pierced was painful. It was hard 
eating solid food, and I ate a lot of 
applesauce. After my nipple pierc- 
ing, my nipples were still tender as 
they healed. It hurt when they got 
knocked hard,” said Johnson. 

The key is to keep the area clean 
after it heals. “Cleaning the areas is 
arduous and a little ritualistic. And 
it’s annoying when you first get it 
down,” said Gonzalez. 

Johnson admits he has “gotten 
good at maintenance.” Tongue rings 
are rinsed with Listerine. And daily 
antiseptic, hydrogen peroxide, 
Bactine or Neosporin usually are ef- 
fective antibacterial topical oint- 
ments. 

As the style for body piercings 
have expanded, some people feel the 
need to try something new. Alex 
Watson, who has had a septum ring, 
anose ring, anda belly ring, gotthem 
“just for the hell of it” and because he 
liked how it looked. 

“When it became trendy, I 
stopped wearing them. It was some- 
thing different before. But when ev- 
eryone had it, I didn’t want it,” said 
Watson. 

One can remove the ornaments 


my belly button, pushed a needle halfway through it...” 


without closing the wholes. So unlike 


permanent tattoos, body piercing is 7 


flexible. 


With the new body ornaments, 


feedback is variable. “I got a lot of 


commentsinthesummeratthebeach ,, 
for my belly ring. But at the same © 
time, I also could tell when people 


thought it was disgusting,” said 


Neighbours. f 


It’s easy to stereotype people with 
body piercing, however, “body 
piercings do not necessarily classify | 
you as a freak. The can be very fash- | 
ionable if they are worn the right , 
way,” said sophomore Jessica Al- 
Absit o7ahus eval ons np 


price to pay for piercing. The costs 


include jewelry, sterilization, and 


Along with the pain, thereisalsoa , 


service. Prices may rangefromabout ; 


$40-$60 or more for a belly, lip, or 

eyebrow ring. , 
Prices depend on the store and 

the metals used. But some just need 


to buy the needles if they want to do , 


it themselves. 

Whether it’s a move to be trendy 

< > Ri 
or ‘untrendy,’ manyhave found their ~ 
way to make a personal statement by 
undergoing a painstaking yet fasci- - 
nating process. 


“When I wanted my belly button pierced, I did it myself. I iced 


—FRESHMAN, SELENA NEIGHBOURS 
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Amber Pakilit croons as the rest of the Octopodes sing backup. See and 
hear them at Appetite For A Cappella V, a benefit concert for the Mary- 
land Food Bank on Saturday, 8 pm, at Bloomber; $2. On Friday, the all- 
female Sirens host their own concert with special guest groups from 
-UVA and UMD; at the Schaffer Auditorium in Bloomberg at 8:30 pm. 


Lyrics Fidelio lacks emotion 


Baltimore Opera barely makes do with Beethovens drama” 


FIDELIO 


Baltimore Opera 
Lyric Opera House 


Opera by Ludwig van Beethoven 
Libretto by Josef Sonnleithner 





BY MAURA LOMONICO 
News-Letter Staff 


Every once in a while, you come 
up with a composition that has its 
heart in both the right place and the 
wrong place at the same time. 
Beethoven’s only opera, Fidelio, is 
such as piece. The heart is in the 
music, butnotin the theatrical drama 
of the opera. 

Beethoven has a knack for infus- 
ing music with delicate levels of 
drama—but notnecessarily emotion 
per se. Thisisthe problem with Fidelio 
as an opera. It lacks the exacting pas- 
sion and calculated “raw” emotion 
of Italian opera. i 

What it lacks in heart-wrenching 


-arias, however, it makes up for in 


dramatic music—everything you'd 
expect from a Beethoven work. But 
the music is careful and the four-part 
arias are works to marvel at. It is a 
good listen, but not much to look at. 
As a performance, the Baltimore 
Opera’s staging of Fidelio doesn’t do 
much to deal with these issues. 





Beethoven has a knack 
for infusing music with 
delicate levels of 


drama—but not 


| necessarily emotion. 


In front of two plain prison sets, 
director Michael Harrison spaces 
singers in drab costumes evenly 
across the stage. Not much for char- 
acter interaction, really. 

This week’s production at the 
Lyric is the first performance of 
Fidelio in Baltimore, and with good 
reason. It seems it is better suited to 
the concert hall than the opera hall. 

The libretto is both the downfall 
and the saving grace of Fidelio. Based 
on the story of Leonore by Jean 
Nicolas Bouilly, the libretto was writ- 
ten by Josef Sonnleithner. Wrought 


with political and social messages 


about the strength of love, loyalty, 
and God and the importance, or 
unimportance, of following rules to 
exactness, Fidelio has a lot to say but 
never quite gets around to spelling it 
out. 
Frances Ginzer is an able Leonore, » 
but like most of the characters and ‘ 
performers, she doesn’t really make © 
you feelmuch of anything. I mean, ' 
you feel bad for her—her husband is ! 
in solitary confinement ina dungeon | 
and is being slowly starved to death, ‘ 
while she works for the jailer and » 
spends her days trying to get to her } 
husband and to escape from the tal- ! 
ons of the jailer’s lustful daughter, 
Marzelline, who wants to wed and » 
bed Leonore (whom she believes to » 
bethe man, Fidelio). But that’s pretty / 
much all there is to the story. Okay, 
that’s a bit of an exaggeration, but 
somewhat accurate. But there is a lot » 
more in the way of political messages + 
than in the development of any sort + 
of plot or character framework. 
There’s not very much character ! 
development, Fidelio (Leonore) * 
doesn’t even have anything great to ! 
say about her husband Florestan ex- 
cept that she longs to be with him ' 
again. Everyone keeps talking about 
how good a wife she is, so loyal and» 
all, but really, there doesn’t seem to ! 
be much to her. Nor to Florestan. * 
Even stranger isin the last scene of ! 
the opera, when three small children ¢ 
Continued on Page B7 a 
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BY ALLAN 


Chuck E. Cheese isn’t really a res- 

ure, you can get food there, but 
tT why you go. 

ngry for 


some greasy 


eadsticks? You can get those in 


f-campus meal, with some 
sting decor and quirky staff? 
Paper Moon. 
you re looking for aball pit, 
iwl, a quintet of musical ro- 


S (Cy 


ots, and the chance to gamble all 
you like in the company of eight- 
ear-olds, Chuck E. Cheese is the 
ace for you 

Chuck E. Cheese is a child’s para- 
dise—a sort of Disney World, Pizza 


Hut, and Las Vegas all rolled into 
one. Anyone whose childhood in- 
cluded Chuck E. Cheese knows the 
illure that makes the place unique. 
\nd every deprived child whose par- 
ents would never take them to Chuck 
E. Cheese can only dream about what 
he or she was missing. 
| was one of those deprived kids: 
only childhood memories of 
Chuck E. Cheese are longing stares 
at the commercials that showed 
other kids cavorting in juvenile ec- 
stasy with a giant rat. Luckily, it’s 
never too late to make childhood 


my 





memories, so this Monday, I headed 
over with a team of News-Letter 
staff members to spend an evening 
at Chuck E. Cheese and see what | 
had missed. 

7:00 p.m.: The walk into Chuck E. 
Cheese is an assault on the senses. 
Lights of every primary color flash 
on and off; electronic games of every 
description hawk their charms to the 
crowded restaurant. A gigantic three- 
dimensional maze of tubes fills one 
corner of the room, sheltering the 
fabled Ball Pit. The air is filled with 
buzzes, whoops, thunks, and sounds 
ofall kinds; every seconda new noise 
blasts from some corner of the room 
or another. 

And the kids! The kids bring it all 
to life. Gleeful screams pierce the air 
at random. Every machine in the 
room has spellbound children in at- 
tendance. And when the kids aren’t 
parked in front of a machine, they’re 
moving; kids circulate throughout 
the restaurant on their way to the 
next thrill, busy and numerous as 
ants. 

We make our way up to the 
counter and place our order. The fo- 
cus isn’t on food here—your order 
comes with tokens as well as food; 
the tokens drive the video games, air 
hockey, skeeball, whack-a-mole, and 
other delights of Chuck E. Cheese. 
For about $28, we get a pizza, 
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The perfect complement to pizza: a giant, grinning rat. 


Music Madness Saturday 


Continued from Page B1 


more Hopkins’ students to attend 
this event, now that the organization 
has settled in a year,” he said. With 
renewed enthusiasm andanew game 
plan, Marzouk is sure “Music Mad- 
ness” will draw crowds. 

Increased publicity should also 
increase the crowd, says Marzouk, 
so he and five Hopkins representa- 
tives have added a painted sheet to 
the breezeway and have been selling 
tickets all week at Terrace Court, 
Wolman Hall, and Levering, in or- 
der to reach a large part of the stu- 
dent population. 
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WE FIX $60 HAIRCUTS! 


TOP HAIR ® > 
Derigners lntermational, Ine. 


Call for Your Appointment Today! 
(410) 235-2828 


Pree testing & craining which assure: the best trained in the beauty profession: 
aM ATIONA! \Y CERTIFIED COSMETOLOGIST & BARBER” 


“We have 200 tickets to sell, and 
I’m pretty confident that we’ll sell 
them all.” 

With “Music Madness,” Marzouk 
knows that everyone will find some 
kind of music he or she likes. “We 
missed classical... butwith all the dance 
rooms, I firmly believe that we’ve put 
together something really good.” 

For the Spring, the BIPC is plan- 
ning “Intercollegiate Olympics” (fun 
competition in events like the egg 
toss) to be held at Rash Field down- 
town. For more information on the 
BIPC write to Jerry Marzouk at: 
jmarzouk@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 


HOW WILL YOU 
RECOGNIZE: 


A Terrific Haircut, 
Superb Coloring, 
Gentle Highlights, - 
Supportive Perming, 
Hygienic Manicure/ 
Pedicure? 


ONLY BY: 


Exquisite Execution, 
Superior Styling, 
Pleasing Colors to 
re Eye! 

\AYS: 

DHANN— 

faster Designer 

« Staff! 
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Where akid can bea kid! 


Chuck E. Cheese offers fun for children of all ages 


breadsticks, cheese sticks, and forty 
four golden metal disks about the 
size of a quarter, bearing a bust of 
Chuck and the motto: WHERE A 
KID CAN BEA KID. 

Just inside the game area, achubby 
eight-year-old with a rat tail stares 
mesmerized into “Bucky O’Hare,”, a 
video game featuring a manic rabbit. 
A short distance away, a mustached 
father in a yellow T-shirt is explain- 
ing a game to his daughter: “You 
know what you gotta do? You gotta 
shot the red dot.” The girl blasts away 
at the dot with a water gun, causing a 
Barbie doll in a bikini to coast for- 
ward on a pink plastic jet ski. An- 
other kid, mounted on a motorcycle 
game, bounces up and down on the 
bike, chanting “Yes! Baby! Yes!” as 
electronic figures race across the 
screen in front of him. 

Meanwhile, a member of our 
group wins at skeeball and is re- 
warded with the real thrill of Chuck 
E. Cheese: a blast of red-and-green 
tickets. Almost all the games in the 
establishment have a thrill of gam- 
bling added to them. The tickets, won 
from the games, can be exchanged 
for prizes: toy trucks, Chuck E. para- 
phernalia, and other knickknacks. 
The crown jewel of the prize counter 
is a Michael Jordan basketball card, 
which can be bought for eight hun- 
dred tickets. Since most of the ma- 
chines spit out only five to ten tickets 
per game, the Jordan card is a dear 
reward. 

7:30 p.m.; Our pizza is ready. The 
food, which is after all just an excuse 
to play games, is just like any other 
bad pizza; more interesting is the 
entertainment. We are sitting in the 
“Show Room”, featuring a stage with 
five robots. “Ladies and Gentlemen!” 
says a robotic Chuck E., every ten 
minutes or so. “I proudly present - 
the Awesome Adventure Machine!” 
A song plays from hidden speakers, 
and the robots jerk ponderously back 


Diwali Dhamaaka to light u 


BY SHREYA PARIKH 
News-Letter Staff 


A sea of brightly colored dresses 
and jewelry covers every inch of the 
floor. They swirl and move in uni- 
son, forming the concentric circles 
of a powerful tide. The women glide 
gracefully through an intricate pat- 
tern of steps while the men mimic 
their maneuvers adding strengthand 
excitement. 

They are linked together by un- 
known ties but are all captivated by 
the music which fills the room. The 
beat slowly quickens and controls 
their every move until a single drum- 
mer sounds out and sets the stage for 
a climax. The tide rises to its highest 
ebbinattemptto meet the drummer’s 
challenge. 

Excitement in the room grows to 
match the movements within the 
circles, as they wildly dance to the 
intense beat of the drums. Smiles 
cover the faces of all present as the 
dance ends, and the circles collapse 
into small ripples of laughter. Some- 
one within the calmed sea then cries 
out in a final praise to the gods, and 
the entire room raises its voice in 
agreement. 

This traditional Indian dance, 
garba, describes only a portion of 
what students can expect to find to- 
morrow, Saturday evening, at the 
Hindu Student Council’s (HSC) 
Diwali Dhamaaka (figuratively 
meaning a Diwali bash). Starting at 
9:00 p.m., the event will also include 
traditional raas and bhangra danc- 
ingaswellasa variety of Indian snacks 
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Kids and their parents zone out in the game room at Chuck E. Cheese. 


and forth in time with the music, like 
the Tin Woodsman practicing the 
lambada in slow motionas TV moni- 
tors tell the story of the Awesome 
Adventure Machine. It seems the res- 
taurant has run out of cheese; the 
five robots (showing much greater 
mobility in the video) are going to go 
to Saturn to get some more. In the 
end, the characters get all the Satur- 
nian cheese they need; ahappykidin 
the video crows: “Noone messes with 
the Chuckmeister!” 

A birthday party is taking place 
next to our table; someone ina Chuck 
E. suit waddles out to the table as the 
kids go berserk. The hidden speak- 
ers strike up a birthday tune as Chuck 
mimes along with the words, aimed 
at audience participation: “When I 
say happy, you say BIRTHDAY! 
Happy! (Birthday!) Happy! (Birth- 
day!) Now clap your hands! (clap 
clap clap)” The kids, fueled by un- 
limited refills on caffeinated soda, 
play along. 

8:30 p.m.: Dinner is over and the 
four of us are lost in the Sky Crawl, a 
network of multicolored tubes that 
runs along the ceiling of the restau- 
rant. The Sky Crawl is designed pri- 


suchas samosas. A popularlive band, 
Nayan Pandya, will be providing the 
music for the event. 

Junior Alok Gupta, who helped to 
plan the event, explained that HSC 
hopes “to increase awareness on cam- 
pus and in the community about the 
significance of the Diwali festival 
through a fun-filled night of tradi- 
tional Indian dance.” 


In Hadi Dithee all : 








festivals are the 
celebration of the glory 
of God...Any dance, 
artwork, or festival is 
always done with the 


vision of God in mind. 
—MANAN ATIT 


Diwali is celebrated throughout 
India as a festival of lights which re- 
joices in the triumph of good over 
evil. HSC President Manan Atit said, 
“Tn Hindu culture, all festivals are the 
celebration of the glory of God. There 
are many names and forms of God, 
but they are all the same. Thus any 
dance, artwork, or festival is always 
done with the vision of Godin mind.” 

Some of the traditional stories sur- 
rounding the event include different 


Wed = Sat 


Tue 


marily for a younger audience, but a 
sign at the entrance invites people of 
all ages to kick off their shoes and 
give ita shot, and our group manages 
to squeeze in. 

I’m trying to interview two young 
children, a girl named Tierra and a 
boy named Rodre, who we have 
run across in mid-Crawl. The inter- 
view isn’t my smoothest; the kids in- 
terrupt my questions (“What’s your 
favorite thing about Chuck E. 
Cheese?) with questions of their own 
(“What’s your daddy’s name?” 
“Where are your shoes?”) Telling 
them my daddy’s name doesn’t sat- 
isfy them. Tierra, the more talkative 
of the two, does inform me that she 
“got a whole bunch of tickets” before 
crawling off to explore the rest of the 
Sky Crawl. 

9:30 p.m.: A member of our group 
discovers that the air hockey game is 
free ifthe token-taker ismanipulated 
right. Chuck E.’s is winding down; 
the kids are cashing in their tickets 
and going home. So far I have re- 
sisted the temptation to play the 
games, but I decide to earn a few 
tickets of my own. At random] select 
the “Super Mario Bros. Mushroom 


victories of the Hindu gods over de- 
mons. In one colorful Diwali tale, 
Vishnu, whom Hindus worship as 
the maintainer of life, comes to earth 
in the form of a dwarfish Brahmin in 
order to defeat the demon Bali (the 
lord of the Netherworld) who was 
attempting to take control of the 
earth. Vishnu begged the demon Bali 
to allow him a small plot of land: 
whatever he could cover in three 
steps. Bali, being merciful, allowed 
this, at which point, Vishnu trans- 
formed himself into a giant. In the 
first step, he covered the earth, in the 
second the atmosphere, and in the 
third, for lack of anywhere to step, 
Vishnu stepped on Bali’s head, thus 
returning Bali to the underworld. 

Gupta explained that within his 
family, the most familiar tradition of 
Diwali is centered around Rama’s (a 
Hindu reincarnation of God) victory 
over the demon Raavana during his 
14 years of exile in the forest. Diwali 
marks Rama’s triumphant return to 
his home in Ayodhya. 

Today, Diwali is celebrated in In- 
dia with fireworks and deevas (tradi- 
tional oil lamps) which are placed in 
many homes. In many provinces in 
India, Diwali also represents the be- 
ginning of the new year. 

Atit remarked, “Diwali has a cer- 
tain newness to it, a time where ev- 
erything starts once again.” 

The lights and firecrackers, in ad- 
dition to celebrating religious vic- 
tory, are a way to welcome Lakshmi, 
the goddess of wealth and prosper- 
ity, into one’s home. It is believed in 
some parts of India that an unlighted 
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World” pinball game. Lights flash 





and buzzers howl as a breathy femi- | 


nine voice croons “Ilove you, Mario” 
and “you’re awesome!” from the 
bowels of the machine. At random 
the machine spits out red-and-green 
tickets to reward me for flipping the 
ball back and forth. At the end of the 
game, the voice of a robot with a 
slight Italian accent says “eh, nice to 
play again!” 


Eh, nice to play again. I use up half » : 


my tokens on the game. 

9:50 p.m.: Chuck E. is proudly 
presenting the Awesome Adventure 
Machine for the umpteenth time. The 
restaurant is empty save for our group 
and the workers, who are vacuuming 
the floor and scrubbing down the 
Sky Crawl. We consolidate our tick- 
ets and cash them in. I walk away 
with a Chuck E. Cheese temporary 
tattoo. One member of our group 
trades some tickets in for a multicol- 
ored plastic Slinky; another takes 
home a Chuck E. Cheese hand pup- 
pet. The fourth member of our group 
took the rest of the tickets, butleft the 
establishment empty-handed. 

He’s saving up for the Michael 
Jordan card. 





house willbe passed over by Lakshmi. 

Sophomore Anshul Thakral de- 
scribed his family celebration, “We 
light deevas and the spend the night 
at the mandeer [temple] 
praying...We definitely wear new 
clothes and use new dishes...We 
[also] ask for forgiveness to begin the 
new year.” 

The traditional Indian dances 
which will be part of Diwali 
Dhamaaka have very spiritual con- 
nections. For example, raas origi- 
nated in Gujarat (one of the centrally 
located provinces of India) as a sym- 
bol of the everlasting love of Radha 
for Krishna, one of the predominant 
Hindu gods. Garba, also a Gujarati 
dance, is performed in reverence for 
the goddess Ambagi. Thakral said, 
“The songs [of raas and 
basically prayers.” 

Finally, bhangra which originated 
in Panjab (a northern province) be-| 

gan as a dance of celebration oflove,. 
patriotism, or other social issues. In. 
recent years, bhangra has evolved to’ 
include disco or even rap music. 

Gupta also encourages non-South 
Asian students to attend to event, 
saying, “It’s [the traditional Gujarati 
dancinglikeraasand garba] very easy 
to pick up because there’s a pattern 
to the dance that is repeated. I’m not 
Gujarati; so I don’t have the garba 
genes, but I learned it easily anyway: 
Wewillbe happy to teach everyone.” 

_ Thakral remarked, “We don't 
view Hinduism as a religion. It’s 4 
way of life...[Through dancing] you 

get to be a part of the culture and 
learn hands-on what Hinduism isall 
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Hopkins students are smokin’ 


But understanding the reasons why you smoke can help you quit 


BY FRANKLIN L. CHEN 
News-Letter Staff 


Smoking cigarettes has become an 
accepted part of life for many stu- 
dents at Hopkins. In an age where we 
have an abundant amount of infor- 
mation on the ill effects of cigarette 
smoking, one has to ask why so many 
students here smoke, especially at an 
institution where so many people 
pride themselves on being intelligent 
and well-informed. 

When Hopkins students were 
asked why they started, many ofthem 
answered that they started socially. It 
was something to do when they were 
bored at a party. What they didn’t 
bargain for was that this would turn 
into a nasty pack-a-day habit. Many 
student smokers don’t even deny the 
lethal effects of cigarette smoking. So 
how do these intelligent students at 
Hopkins justify their cigarette smok- 
ing? Many answer that they know 
they should quit and will quit, but 
just not today or tomorrow. If after 

quitting for 10 to 15 years, one’s 
chances of dying are the same as a 
non-smokers, why not just enjoy the 
cigarette now and quit twenty years 
down the line? 
The problem with that line of rea- 
soning is that cigarette smoking isn’t 
just a bad habit like biting your nails. 





Cigarettes contain nicotine which is 
a highly addictive drug. The longer 
one smokes, the more dependent the 
person becomes on nicotine and the 
harder it will be for that person to 
quit later on. The results of not quit- 
ting cigarette smoking are detrimen- 
tal. Cigarette smoking is responsible 
for 30 percent of all U.S. cancer 
deaths, and it also causes Coronary 
Heart Disease (CHD) and chronic 
obstructive lung disease. However, 
these facts are probably not new to 
many smokers, and many smokers 
claim that if quitting were that easy, 
they of course would do it. 

Instead of relying on terrifying 
facts about cigarette smoking, nico- 
tine gum or the many gimmicks ad- 
vertised on television, people can quit 
smoking by gaining an understand- 
ing of their addiction. They can then 
identify the reason why they smoke, 
and from that dispel the pleasure they 
think they receive from smoking. 

One reason why people smoke is 
that they believe that cigarettes will 
wake them up and give them a little 
boost of energy like caffeine. Al- 
though cigarettes are indeed stimu- 
lants, there are healthier things you 
can do to wake yourself up. For ex- 
ample, you could take a brisk walk, 
exercise, or grab that tall glass of or- 
ange juice. 


Another reason why people 
smoke cigarettes is that they like hav- 
ing things in their hands. They feel 
that if they don’t have a cigarette be- 
tween their fingers, they will become 
fidgety and nervous. A remedy for 
this would be to keep a pen or pencil 
in their hands instead. There are even 
plastic cigarettes out on the market 
that are designed for those who 
smoke merely to have something in 
their hands. 

People also smoke cigarettes to 
relax. This is a paradox because ciga- 
rettes are stimulants and keep people 
from a good night’s rest. There are 
definitely better things to do than 
smoke if you want to relax. Simple 
remedies such asa warm glass of milk, 
a good book or an old fashioned hot 
bath will provide for better relaxation 
than sucking in carbon monoxide 
between your lips. 

Some people grab for a cigarette 
during times of high stress, and this 
is definitely understandable on a 


campus like Hopkins. However, if 


you smoke because of this reason, 
stop and think when was the last time 
your Organic Chemistry lab got writ- 
ten with a puff of a cigarette. If you 
want to clear your mind and focus 
better, stand up and do some 
stretches. Smoking cigarettes every 
time you are stressed will just give 


Harper serves city, nation, school 


BY YOUNG CHANG 
News-Letter Staff 


Let’s face it: we’re all so scared of 
being cheesy that we can’tadmit feel- 
ing good about helping someone. 
And cynicism has such a hold on us 
that we wonder what financial ben- 
efits lurkat the roots ofa community 
worker’s motives. But even with my 
cynical mind, I am impressed and 
fascinated by Adam Harper’s enthu- 
siasm for Americorps. 

Sporting a navy blue short- 
sleeved button-down with “E-Level” 
embroidered on theleftbreast pocket 
and navy pants to match,sophomore 
Harper sits-before-me halding.fhes 
tape recorderandenjoyinghisunin- 
terrupted soliloquy. He needs no 
prompting. His rushed speech illus- 
trates story after story, before he can 
forget what he wants to say. His 
lively manner of story-telling and 
informing exudes a sense of self-as- 
surance, and by the end of our inter- 
view I can see why Americorps de- 
cided to hire him. 

Americorps is a national service 
program initiated by President 
Clinton. Three thousand applicants 
are reviewed yearly andamong them, 
300 are selected to join for a year of 
intense community service. Mem- 
bers are required to fulfill a certain 

number of service hours over a des- 
ignated period of time and they in 
turn receive a stipend of $4725 at the 
end of the year which goes directly to 
education. The program hastwo sub- 
programs, one of whichis called City 
Year, and Harper begins telling me 
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about his work in City Year with a 
story abouta fourth grade classroom. 


News-Letter: So you worked in a 
class with normal fourth graders? 

Adam Harper: They were inter- 
esting fourth graders. Most of them 
had behavioral problems. Just in 
terms of the number of suspensions, 
test scores, and overall academic per- 
formance, my classroom was ranked 
one of the five worst classrooms in 
the city of Boston. 





PHOTO COURTESY OF ADAM HARPER 
Harper (center) poses with fellow 
Americorps members in Boston. 


N-L: What do you mean by “be- 
havioral problems”? Can you give me 
an example of one particular student 
or incident? 

AH: There was onekidin my class. 
His name was Randall. He was more 
or less one of the two ring leaders of 
the class. He was a good kid at heart, 
but he just never learned, at home, 
the self-motivation to learn nor the 
respect to listen to people. So any- 
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way, one day he took a pair of scis- 
sorsand started cutting up my jacket. 


He says this calmly, as if all kids 
cut up jackets at least once. 


N-L: Your jacket? 

AH: Yes, my jacket. He contin- 
ued snipping away and then threw 
my jacket out the window. At this 
point I made him go downstairs and 
pick it up. We were on the fourth 
floor. I told him that if he didn’t go 
get my jacket, he wouldn’t be able to 
do recess for a week. That kind of 
upsethim, so he went down to get my 
jacket. 


Harper towers at 64", weatsa cap 
backwards, and has rather piercing 
eyes. I have troubling imagining him 
talking in a gentle, reasoning man- 
ner to a fourth grader with behav- 
ioral problems. I probably would 
have thrown scissor-happy Randall 
out the windowalong with the jacket, 
but Harper is trained to remain calm 
and controlled in all such situations. 
Listening to him, I gather that train- 
ing isan essential aspect of City Year. 


AH: Fridays are leadership train- 
ing days. We alllearn CPR, learn and 


~ talk about AIDS education, domes- 


tic abuse, how to write a resume, go 
to job fairs, etc... Sometimes when 
there’s nothing planned for that Fri- 
day, we go toa park and clean all day, 
literally pick up every scrap thrown 
on the grass. 


After a few more uplifting stories 


you a headache. 

What should smokers do when 
they think they are truly addicted to 
cigarettes and crave them so much 
that nothing less than an act of God 
will help them to quit? The only way 
these smokers can truly quit is to go 
“cold turkey.” However, going cold 
turkey is very difficult and to some a 
true impossibility. The trickis to spoil 
the taste of cigarettes so much that 
you wouldn’t crave for it anymore. 
One way to do this is to smoke more 
initially. That means, if you smoke a 
cigarette you must pick up another 
and smoke that to the end even when 
it tastes truly disgusting. When you 
feel that you have had enough times 
of smoking that disgusting second 
cigarette, go cold turkey. Whenever 
you have acraving, think of that sec- 
ond cigarette. 

The last type of smoker is the one 
who smokes only because of habit. 
This type of smoker is totally jaded 





ERICA DUN/NEWS-LETTER STAFF 
Boy, won't Mr. and Mrs. Steinke be surprised? Doug Steinke lights up 
outside the Gatehouse. Many Hopkins students smoke, despite the 
serious health risks associated with the habit. The reasons that stu- 
dents smoke are many and varied, and can helppoint smokers towards 
ways to quit. 


to smoking and has doesn’t know 
the reason why he still smokes. He 
doesn’t even realize that he has just 
lit up a cigarette. The way to cure 
this type of addiction is to break the 
habit. This can be very simple. The 
way to do this is to make smoking 
inconvenient. For example, if you 
grab for your cigarettes which are 
always in your right pocket, leave it 
in your left pocket so you will realize 
when you are reaching for the ciga- 
rettes. Try putting your lighter in 
your socks, so when you want to 
light up, you have to bend over, roll 
up your pants and pull down your 
socks. With your lighter in such an 
inaccessible place, the smoker who 
smokes by habit breaks his routine. 

Once you understand why you 
smoke it will be easier to quit. You 
can start by filling out the following 
questionnaire, courtesy of the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute, to find out 
what kind of smoker you are. 













































WHY DO YOU SMOKE? 





Answer these questions with a number cor- 
responding to the responses: 

5—Always; 4—frequently; 3 —occasion- 
ally; 2—seldom; 1—never 





A. | smoke cigarettes in order to keep myself 
from slowing down. 

B, Handling a cigarette is part of the enjoy- 
ment of smoking it. 
C. Smoking is pleasant and relaxing. 
D. | light up a cigarette when | feel angry 
about something. 
E. When | run out of cigarettes, | find it al- 
most unbearable until! can get them. ___ 
F. | smoke cigarettes automatically without 
even being aware of it. 
G. | smoke cigarettes to stimulate me, to 
perk myself up. 
H. Part of the enjoyment of smoking comes 
from the steps | take to light up. 
|. | find cigarettes pleasurable. 
J, When | feel uncomfortable or upset about 
something, | light up a cigarette. 

K. | am very much aware of the fact when | 
am not smoking a cigarette. 

L. | light up a cigarette without realizing | 
still have one burning in the ashtray.__ 
M. | smoke to give me a lift. 
N. When I smoke, part of the enjoyment is _ 
watching the smoke as | exhale it. 
0.1 want a cigarette most when | am com- 
fortable and relaxed. 

P. When | feel blue or want to take my mind 
off my worries, | smoke cigarettes. 
Q. | get a real gnawing hunger for a cigarette 
when | haven’t smoked for a while. 
R. I've found a cigarette in my mouth and 
didn’t remember putting it there. 



































Put the score with the corresponding letter. 


A+G+M=___ Stimulation 
B+H+N= Handling 
C+1+0= Relaxation 
D+J+P=___ Stress 
E+K+Q= Craving 
F+L+R= Habit 








Scores can vary from 3 to 15. Any score 11 
and above is high; any score 7 and below is 
low. 
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of his fourth grade class, his partici- 
pation in the AIDS quilt project, and 
an encounter with a drunkard who 
helped beautify 4 park all'day, Pbegin 
to wonder why exactly he speaks with 
such zeal about Americorps. 


N-L: Why Americorps? Why City 
Year? 

AH: There’s an emotion and an 
intensity that you really just can’t re- 
place with anything else. I mean, the 
entire feeling of a truly diverse com- 
munity where every single one of the 
300 people supports you no matter 
what is a feeling that can’t be de- 
scribed and can’t be replaced and 
can’t be beaten by anything else. 


My cynicism getting the better of 
me, I have to grill him. 


N-L: So financial benefits don’t 
contribute to your love for City Year? 
AH: I read an article in 1995 that 
basically attacked Bill Clinton. Some 
really conservative economist had 
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complained that Americorps mem- 
bers were getting paid over $7 an 
hour to rake leaves and sing 
Kumbaya. In the" first place; T’ve 
never actually raked leaves for 
Americorps, inthe second place, I’ve 
never actually sung Kumbaya, and 
in the third place I made under $3 an 
hour, which is way under minimum 
wage. So in terms of financial ben- 
efits, there are none. 


I learn that during the year he 
took off before college working with 
Americorps, he worked at Old Navy 
for 20 hours a week in addition to 
the 80 weekly hours for City Year. I 
am shocked at the grand total: ahun- 
dred hours a week. But Harper has 
high regard for drive, as even now 
he is taking 17 credits, working with 
the Governor’s Commission, acting 
and directing in a campus theater 
group, and working at E-Level as a 
bartender. 


AH: I seriously doubt I would 


have been able to handle all that had 
to this semester if it wasn’t for City 
Year. There were times when ] liter- 
ally had to be four places at once. 
That was just absurd. Butit’s because 
of City Year that I was able to have 
only one nervous breakdown. It gave 
me some backgroundas to whatkinds 
of things can be done in some situa- 
tions and it definitely prepares you. 


Although Harper’s year of service 
with City Year is over, his work con- 
tinues. Currently he is working with 
the Governor’s Commissionin Mary- 
land participating in more service- 
oriented projects and plans to return 
to City Year in future summers. 

We near the end of our hour and 
he signals that we’re done. Usually, 
as the interviewer, that’s my job. His 
fierce motivation shines through even 
as we say our thank-you’s and good- 
bye’s. With his brisk places-to-go, 
things-to-do attitude, Harper 
promptly stands and opens the door 
for me withouta trace of awkwardness. 
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An Etiquette Lesson 


here comes a day when 

we all begin to ponder the 

meaning of our existence. 

For me, it was after a few 

horrendous weeks in 
which I was forced to face the pre- 
professional advising office (unfor- 
tunately, Mrs. Krause was not there), 
the SAC General Executive Boardand 
Mary Ianiello, and finally the sand- 
wich woman in Levering. 


MIRANDALASALLE 


Idle Chatter 


Early last week, I walked into the 
pre-professional office and politely 
asked to make an appointment with 
Mrs. Savage. I didn’t smack gum in 
the woman’s face, nor did I drool all 
over her desk. I believe I had the 
dazed look of most pre-meds on cam- 
pus, but other than that I smiled and 
waited patiently for her assistance. 

To my dismay, I was greeted with 
a stern look and a very pronounced 
frown as if I had just invaded hal- 
lowed ground. It isn’t a crime to be 
rude, but she was also thoroughly 
unhelpful. I made the mistake of ask- 
ing a question. Since we are paying to 
go to this university, I hoped every- 
one in the “advising” office (not sim- 
ply Mrs. Krause) would know some 
basic information. Apparently, this 
was not a job requirement. 

Later that week, I had the unfor- 
tunate pleasure of meeting the SAC 
General Executive Board. It’s true 
that our account had been frozen, so 
I apologized profusely upon enter- 
ing the room—only to be grilled, ha- 
rassed, and then told to leave and 


atone for my sins. 

Let me clue in those of the SAC 
Board to a minor detail: we are all 
students. You are not demigods to 
whom we must bow in subservience. 
Nor are the SAC General Assemblies 
really worthwhile this year. I under- 
stand the need to take the job seri- 
ously, but a smile will not crack your 
face, unless you are made of stone. 

Following this, I was forced to 
meet Mary Ianiello, financial god- 
dess of the University. I entered the 
room and politely asked for her help. 
The response was to be grilled about 
my credentials and told pretty much 
toleave. Her secretary, Rhonda; how- 
ever, was quite helpful in giving me 
information. Maybe Ms. Ianiello 
should learn from those around her. 

Finally, to console myself after 
these encounters, I headed to Lever- 
ingforlunch. Uponreaching the front 
of the sandwich line, I made the mis- 
take of ordering in the incorrect or- 
der (the type of cheese before the 
type of bread). After a very annoyed 
look and a remark questioning my 
literacy, I was given my sandwich 
and allowed to sulk away in peace. 

Sitting with my sandwich, I began 
to ponder my existence and then the 
ignorance of the university. Whyhire 
people to work with students who 
simply do not like students? They 
ultimately hurt business where a posi- 
tive attitude is a plus. (Check out the 
pizza line. I know students who get 

Pizza Hut grease only to be uplifted 
by the cheery attitude of Montoya. 
It’sapleasant change from the norm.) 

Basically it all comes down to a 
simple statement. To steal from 
Frasier, what this university needs is 
an etiquette lesson!!!! 
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CultureFest dinner a huge success 


Sullivan reviews 
‘entertaining: 
dinner, program 


BY CHRIS SULLIVAN 
News-Letter Staff 


Last Friday night Johns Hopkins 
Diversity Week came to a spirited 
close in the Glass Pavilion with the 
CultureFest’96 dinner and program. 
An estimated crowd of 250 turned 
out to enjoy food and entertainment 
from around the world. This reporter 
found the evening to be as satisfying 
for the mind as it was for the palate. 

Several of Baltimore’s best ethnic 
restaurants provided different dishes 
of all tastes and sizes. Mughal Gar- 
dens, Bombay Grill, The Helmand, 
Lista’s, Ikaro’s and Paul Chen’s, 
among others, provided outstand- 
ing culinary treats during dinner. 

Scanning the buffet, lusciously 
spread out in the Great Hall, one 
could find Mexican tacos, Afghani 
lamb, Oriental beef, chick-pea salad, 





“This ies a AAR 
burger any day!” I kept 
thinking to myself. 


pasta primavera and my own per- 
sonal favorite, chicken tikka masala. 
Several people were seen having great 
difficulty making their way back to 
their seats under the burden of over- 
loaded plates. While some had to wait 
quite a while to make their way to the 
buffet due to the unexpectedly large 
crowd, there was nary a complaint 
heard when it came to the quality of 
the food. 

After a second plate, featuring a 
hearty helping of tikka masala, I felt 
thoroughly confident that the money 
[had put down for the ticket was well 
worth it. “This beats a Wolman 
burger any day!” I kept thinking to 
myself: Those seated arourfd ze were 
all in agreement. ; 

Part of what made the aes so 
nice was the fact that the people seated 
around me were of all different 
ethnicities. Being completely igno- 
rant as to what kind of food I was 





Students show their talent at the CultureFest ‘96 dinner, a festival of diversity. Performances included 
dances by the Iranian Cultural Society, the Black Student Union, and the Dance Company among others. 


indulging in, it helped immensely to 
have people there to guide me 
through this maze of tastes. 

The diversity wasn’t just in the 
type of food, it was in the type of 
people, and that is what events like 
this are all about. 

Chatting with my new found 
friends, Icompletely forgot that there 
was a show to be put on before des- 
sert. The sounds of New York City’s 
own Magic Sounds deejays had kept 
the place in a party mood all evening. 
When the show did begin though, I 
found myself thoroughly amazed. 

A string of dance acts took the 
stage, each with its own special as- 
pect. The South Asian Society of Hop- 
kins, the Chinese Students Associa- 
tion, The Dance Company, the 
Iranian Cultural Society the Migdle 

i Eastern Students aiesa 
| Blagiess 





Students Association, and the Ko- 
rean Students Association each rep- 
resented their culture proudly with 
different variations on traditional 
dances. The dancing was interrupted 
only once by an excellent African 
fashion show. 

Personally, I was impressed with 
the technical skill and choreography 
that each act exhibited. It was as 
though we were watching a string of 
professional dance companies on our 
very own Glass Pav stage. Clearly, 
these are all extremely talented stu- 
dents. Each act received a thunder- 
ous round of applause, and deserv- 
edly so. One almost didn’t want 
dessert to come around—almost. 

Akbar, Vaccaro’s, Germano’s, and 
the Silk Road Cafe were among the 


_ fine restaurants which contributed 
_toan incredible degsert s ection; Tf _ _-pling the foo 
! iN a mt ardly ce jem, i 


you had a sweet tooth, you" were in 
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your own personal heaven. Whipped, 
fluffy, sugary, sweet confections 
capped off a great evening for all in 
attendance. One of the “idiesanre’ 
whom I happened to be sitting with, 
Puneet Chopra, declared dessert to | 
be, “Easily, without a doubt, hands 
down, the best part of the meal!” Sev- 
eral others, overhearing this declara- 
tion, agreed. 

Everyone seemed toleavetheCul-- 
tureFest 96 dinner feeling,.among 
other things, happy and full. I went 
away feeling a little more educated 


and thoroughly entertained. Unfor- | 


tunately, I missed out on the post- * 
dinner party at E-Level, but reliable ; 
sources tell me that it raged on well / 
past2a.m. Apparently, several people { 
were so festive they felt as though the 


party could goon all bight, After sam-" | 
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Thrift S Sas sood and cheap 


BY SARA BILLARD 
News-Letter Staff 


Let’s face it: thrift stores are hip. 
In fact, shopping at these outlets is 
about as trendy as wearing racer- 
stripes and dyeing your hair outland- 
ish colors. So, of course, in our deci- 
sive resolution to dismiss all forms of 
fashion as passé, we wouldn’t touch 
the stores with a barge pole, right? 

Wrong. Thrift stores are surpris- 
ingly popular on campus, because 
the trend is so practical. It is simply 
the obvious solution to the student’s 
problem: how to buy clothing with- 
out a lot of money. 

If the fierce winds remind you 
that you didn’t bring enough sweat- 
ers, or if you feel like shopping, but 
nearly wiped outa bankaccount pay- 
ing the last phone bill, thrift stores 


_ area solitary option. 


“It’s cheap clothing,” reiterates Jill 


Lavacchia, a frequenter of the stores, 


“I mean, you can find good clothes 
for practically nothing. Who could 
pass that up?” 

Goodwill, at 920 West 36th Street 
in Hampden, is a school favorite. 
Only a few blocks behind the Ro- 
tunda, Goodwill stocks all kinds of 
vintage gear, from Mod coats 
(straight out of the film, 
Quadrophenia) to checkered slacks 
and flared jeans. Old shirts ofall kinds 
line the walls, and the selection of 
pants is particularly astounding. 
Prices range from around three to 
seven dollars, but the choice of col- 


ors, cuts, and sizes never seems to | 


end. 

Of course, in all truth, sometimes 
even Goodwill is a bit too steep, eco- 
nomically speaking. As much as no 
one likes to admit it, $4.25 can fall 
outside of one’s projected spending 
bracket, from time to time. Thank- 
fully, Salvation Army is located on 
West 36th, as well, right across the 
street from Goodwill. The prices en- 
tirely compensate for any lack of se- 
lection at Salvation Army, and 
searching there is a joy within itself. 

_ Lime green handbags, tacky fur coats, 
and striped trousers (cut only for 
those without body fat) inevitably 
put smiles on people’s faces. 

“T found the neatest shirt there,” 
freshman Selena Chow gushes, “It’s 
straight out of another era.” 

Still, not everybody gets excited at 
the thought of wearing someone’s 
discarded attire. In fact, the very idea 
turns certain people’s stomachs. 


“Okay, sure, occasionally youcan 
find a nice something there, like this 
babyblue Christian Dior suede jacket 
I picked up once,” comments fresh- 
men Blake Brunner, “but on the 
whole, I think they’re dirty places for 
dirty people.” 

These people should not feel left 
out of the scene, though, since thrift 
stores do not exclusively sell cloth- 
ing. 

The Salvation Army and Good- 
will both carry a wide range of un- 
necessary, and sometimes hilarious, 
household items for your perusal. For 
example, the Key West salt and pep- 
per shakers will probably be snatched 
up any day now. And if you don’t 
minda few missing pieces, Monopoly 
and Risk are bargains. It takes every 
last bit of willpower not to pick up 
the book titled Making Love among 
the inevitable array of trash novels 
and best-sellers. And Guns-N-Roses’ 
“Appetite For Destruction” is about 
as modernas the vinyl collection gets. 
But, the records are abundant, with 
such greats as Flashdance and Andy 






r 


Williams’ “Danny Boy (and other 
songs I like to sing).” 

For the serious thrifty shoppers, 
though, no store can beat Disabled 
American Veterans, on 1300 E. North 
Avenue. ‘Shop’ is too light a term for 
the thrifting paradise, since it’s actu- 
ally a huge warehouse, packed with 
thousands of pieces of clothing, each 
of which never cost more than a dol- 
lar or two. The contents are exactly 
the same as any thrift store, only 
there’s more of them. Plenty more. 
The ample lighting and white walls 
invoke images of thrift heaven, and 
there never seems to be an end to the 
wandering through row after row of 
unwanted items. The place truly 
merits the “Best Thrift Store” title 
granted by the City Paper. 

Whetherit isa fad or the outcome 
of an economical generation, many 
students at Hopkins find their new 
outfits at thrift stores. 

Lavacchia concludes, “It’sjust fun 
to look for stuff through the racks 
and feel great when youhappen upon 
sects you like.” 


| "BENEDICTA KIM/NEWS-LETTER STAFF. 
At thrift stores, find funky clothes in old school patterns for fs eee 
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_ CARTOONS, ETC. 





ARIEs: (MARCH 21-ApRIL 19) 
In case you were wondering, hiding 


from your probl. 


ems is not the an- 


swer. Come out of the trees and face 


your fears. 


Taurus: (Apri 2 


0-May 20) 


The key to confrontation is to ap- 
proach the conflict with an open 
mind. Only then can you stop run- 
ning away for lack of preparation. 


GEMINI: (May 21 


-JUNE 20) 


After the lights are put away and the 


curtain is down 


for good, all good 


soldiers dance and cheer—the bad 
people have gone. 


Cancer: (June 21-Juty 22 


Glow worms inc 


h up and down the 


branches of your brain, illuminat- 
ing the small recesses of the mind 
that still remember who you are. 


Leo: (Juty 23-Aucust 22) 

I don’t believe you are acquainted 
with the procedures oflove. Should 
you read up on the matter? Perhaps 





the best cure would be to TRY! 


Virco: (AuGusT 


23-SEPTEMBER 22) 


Miss “Art History” could simply be 
waiting for someone to make the 
effort to talk to her. Insecurities lie 


deeper than the 


ing your balance 
mi eae neh 
have avoided costly Fi- 
nance and late 


ae 


on 
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surface shell. 


* 


Lira: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OCTOBER 22) 

All he ever wanted was to be cared for 
and for someone to come along and 
love him as much as he was able to love 
another person. 


Scorpio: (OcToBER 23 - NOVEMBER 21) 
Of more import than a simple roll in the 
hay, passing glances convey a yearning 
thatis, unfortunately, obscured by years 
of guardedness. 


SAGITTARIUS: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dc. 21) 
Your feelings are hurt. You deservesome 
time to throw rocks and shout insults at 


passersby. How about next Thursday in 
the BMA Garden? 


Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - JANUARY 19) 
Cute. The one defining quality that 
causes you to roam campus aimlessly 
with seeming purpose just to catch a 
glimpse of someone you'll never see? 
Aquarius: (JANUARY 20 - Fepruary 18) 
Little does she know thatthe casual com- 
ments about her appearance and the 
offhand remarks of his friend really 
amount to nothing at all. 

Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - MarcH 20) 
Faces fade in and out of your lifetime. 
Which ones will remain and which ones 
will leave? Which most regretted: those 
forgotten or those left behind? 


We don't like your 
ind. 
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Thanksgiving Word Find 


‘Who you calling a turkey?’ 


Pine AMY r cd LY 
Pimchuhet bos. Lees Kitt oC 
Grete hese tent iver Resaichicise 
List Toe Me SN. 70 
goon aed Wea sega feed 
Reet a ee Deeds VR at 
ty Fa eee pate et al ea 
Peay Pee Rte 8 
ECR pTs GEN Vo E 
Foe Neen Bi So eG. 
eee vere pn cS N 
ese Kee.P. Ace A. | 
Were. Davie R, <= bs bh 
GOOF Sn Re See 
fb Cea Rae: Riven * ara | 
EEE ET aod Wce ieee 
ONDER 6! 63] SEs eae 


Date) cassia FU 
Cae RH AeT HY 
Bonet ROS ne Lsa's 
ER a Mi or Werte 
MoE 0 M A 
Yo Be heaiseen 
Ant E51 Rhea 
Tea eA aie OR 
BPM SNS oT 0 
[S01 <0" UR 
Lh pT Voge Bao 
Os P REARS 
Sis Ran Vaae S22) 
Ree Lei ke VoD 
2 eek eee eae 
esaP ah i . LecG 
Dee wise Ds 0G 


Ne SE CHEE T Sa OTON 
Oo od MEEVEE PY e=EN 
rp i bee Na FORAY Fee 
Pom eed memati a Oe 

Tbe T BeAr eos Ny 
ESO US SOMGE 
Ore GuAD ERA 
rn en Do 
Oo eaFe eM eRe Boi" 
BS Rete B om Eo AER 
VoC6be hi Poot Ge tal 

Lib 2 eR ae Sa Ac 
Ces Cries Seon Vine cA 
Coke A aeOy, oN N 
PS Aol Wit! elie ors 
Pies beige Racers fienaa mec ¥8 
Br mae iene? cena the MM 


WORDS T0 FIND (Not necessarily political): 


i, 


Aunt Emma 


BiG balloons (Macys) 


~ Cranberries 





Home 


~ Jell-o salad 


#. 


vi 


Leftovers (mom’s fave) 


Little Men 
Maize 
Miracle on 34th St. 


_ Native Americans 
Ross Perot (what's thanks 


giving without a turkey?) 
Pilgrims 


Plymouth Rock 
Popcorn 
Santa (getting a head start) 
Shopping 3 
Stuffed 
Stuffing 

~ Bonus words: 

NO CLASS! 


Off the Mark 


Sherman’s Lagoon 


CLASSIC _HE-MAN SUF... 
HENUNGWRY..JACK LONDON... 
AND THS LITILE BABY. A 
STAPLE OF THE MANLY 
CANON... 


YOURE LUCKY, NOT 
EVERYONE CAN 
WEAR THI. 


YOuR BOYFRIEND SEEMS NICE ENOUGH, 
DEDR, BUT FOR THE SAKE OF DECENCY, 
COULD %U PLEASE CONVINCE MR. CAT-IN- 
THE-HAT 70 BECOME MR. CAT-IN-THE- 
HAT-SAIRT-AND-A- PAR- OF- PANTS ? 


ATLANTIC FEATURE © 1996 MARK PARIS} 





by Mark Parisi 


by J.P. Toomey 










WHATS _) FETCH ME 
ik ‘t GOT D0? \ A DOVE BRR. 


CREATORS BTENCATE © 1SLP Toomey G/BO 
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Eat This! 
Bulghur — 
language 


n the health-conscious | 
times in which we live, you | 
can find a vegetarian sub | 
stitute for just about any | 
thing. Unfortunately, these | 
are usually really bad ideas. Let’sface © 
it—hamburgers were not meant to | 
be made out of tofu. Emily’s mother, | 
who was diagnosed with high choles- 
teroleight yearsago, insists that there 
isno difference between tofuburgers | 
and the real thing, but we think her | 
memory of red meat is failingher. | 

But we were pleased to find this | 
recipe, which comes from that fa- | 
mous vegetarian. shrine, the ' 
Moosewood Restaurant. Bulghur 
burgers are so tasty. We admit they 
don’t taste like hamburgers. They 
taste better. They’re so hearty and 
nutty. They aren’t really low in fat, 
but maybe that’s why they taste so 
good. Anyway, they’re great. 

After about 40 minutes, you end | 
up with six to eight burgers. Serve ° 
them on buns, with ketchup or what- 
ever you put ona regular burger. You 
can also serve them with just a splash 
of soy sauce. 


Bisse 


Bulghur Burgers 


3 cups water 

2 garlic cloves, minced or pressed 
1 1/2 cups bulghur (if you can’t find 
it, try a health food store) 

2 tablespoons vegetable oil 

1/2 cup chopped scallions 

1/2 cup grated carrots 

1/4 cup chopped fresh parsley 
1/4 cup tahini 

2 tablespoons tomato paste 

2 tablespoons soy sauce 

1 teaspoon Dijon mustard 

dash of ground black pepper 


1. Bring water to a boil. While it is 
heating, use a heavy pan or skillet to 
sauté the garlic and bulghur in the oil 
on medium-high heat for 2 minutes, 
stirring frequently. 

2. Add the boiling water. Return toa 
boil, cover, and reduce the heat to 
low. Simmer for about 15 to 20 min-_ 
utes, until all of the water is absorbed 
and the bulghur is soft but still chewy. 
3, Preheat the oven to 375° if you plan 
to bake the burgers. You could also 
cook them in a skillet, in which case 
you don’t have to preheat the oven. 
Fret not. Itwillall be explained to you 
in step 6. 

4, When the bulghur is ready, stir in 
the scallions, carrots, parsley, tahini, 
tomato paste, soy sauce, mustard, and 
pepper. 

5. With moistened hands, form the 
mixture into 6 to 8 burgers, 

6. Cook the burgers in a lightly oiled 
heavy skillet on medium-low heat 
for about 10 minutes, flipping the 
burgers once when the outside is 
crunchy, or bake on an oiled sheet 
for 20 minutes. — 


Variation: For a different flavor and 
more protein, add 1 cup of mashed - 
cooked chick peas to the cooked 
bulghur along with the other ingre-. 
dients, before forming the burgers. 


Pod 


B6 





BY KIMBERLEY ISBELL 
News-Letter Staff 


Before I begin this article, I should 
probably warn you that I’m a bit bi- 
ased about the subject matter. You 
see, Agents of Good Roots and I both 
hail from Richmond, Virginia, and 
when their publicist contacted me 
about interviewing them, I agreed to 
do so mainly out of a wish to support 
a hometown band in their efforts to 
gain a wider audience, 

Despite my initially questionable 
reasons for agreeing to write this ar- 
ticle, however, my subsequent re- 
search on the band uncovered a 
myriad of reasons to lure you away 
from your Orgo books for the time it 
takes to read this article. 

While you may never have heard 
of Agents of Good Roots, that situa- 
tion is likely to change in the future. 
The quartet has spent the past year 
and a half touring five nights a week, 
building up their fan base in the mid- 
Atlantic region. 

Their following is, particularly 
strong in central Virginia, where the 
band has been following in the foot- 
steps of former label-mate the Dave 
Matthews Band, playing every Tues- 
day night in Charlottesville’s Trax 
and every Wednesday night in 
Richmond’s Flood Zone. 

Agents of Good Roots have not 
limited themselves to the central-Vir- 
ginia market, however. Thebandhad 
the distinction of being the only un- 
signed bandontherecentH.O.R.D.E. 
tour, sharing the stage with bands 
like Blues Traveler, 311, and Rusted 
Root on the Eastern leg of the tour. 

This Friday night, Agents of Good 
Roots comes to Baltimore to wow 
audiences with what drummer Brian 
Jones describes as “a high energy 
blend of rock music with some jazz 
influences.” In anticipation of Fri- 
day night’s showat Fletcher’s in Fells 
Point, I recently sat down to inter- 
view drummer Brian Jones about 
Agents of Good Roots’ music and 
future plans. 


News-Letter: Yousoundhasbeen 
described as one which blends a large 
variety of styles, including jazz, rock, 
and funk. Can you tell me something 
about your influences? 

Brian Jones: Our influences are 
essentially a lot of jazz and rock... 
The guitarist [Andrew Winn] is clas- 
sically trained, he went to VCU and 
got a masters in classical music... I 
studied jazz just in Richmond. I went 
to school at the University of Rich- 





mond for history, but I was playing a 
lot of jazz in town with some older 
musicians... J.C. [Kuhl], our saxo- 
phonist, was studying up at Towson 
University jazz, and playing gigs with 
all different types of music—Latin 


music to be-bop to more like fusion 
BES RCA EDEL PE 


The band had the 
distinction of being the 
only unsigned band on 
the recent H.O.R.D.E. 
tour, sharing the stage 
with bands like Blues 
Traveler, 311, and 
Rusted Root on the 
Eastern leg of the tour. 


styles. And the bass player [Stewart 
Myers] comes from like a rock back- 
ground... Being kids growing up in 
America, we listened to tons of rock 
music, everything from hip hop to 
classic rock, you know, the Beatles 
and the Stones and stufflike that, and 
so I think it’s just a mix of these dif- 
ferent people. The four of us come 


‘from pretty different backgrounds 


musically, and we got together and 
we would play our songs together, 
that just comes out in the music. But 
essentially it’s like rock and jazz. ’'d 
say that’s the main influences com- 
ing out, andall the derivatives of those 
styles of music. 


N-L: How did the three of you 
form Agents of Good Roots? 

Jones: I met Andrew through... 
his. brother. I went to University of 
Richmond [where] I met his 
brother... and we had like a cover 
band, and Andrew came down and 
played. I could tell he was real serious 
about music, and I said “Hey, lets 
forma group.” He was already work- 
ing with Stewart, the bass player, ina 
band. They grew up together in 
Roanoke, and so I kinda joined the 
band that they already had estab- 
lished and we went through a couple 
of saxophonists till we came to J.C... 
We've been together, I’d say some- 
wherelike3 andahalfyears. We grew 
a lot in terms of song writing and 
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Agents of Good Roots 


come to Baltimore 


H.0.R.D.E. vet Brian Jones shares his thoughts on fame and 
the music business in the wake of The Dave Matthews Band 


what we sound like, and kinda took 
us to where we are now. 


N-L: What do you think about the 
Richmond music scene? 

Jones: There are so many bands 
in this town. I think it’s a pretty good 
scene. There’s alot of different bands, 
a lot of different of styles of music 
being played... I think it’s a healthy 
scene. There’s a lot of good bands 
coming out of Richmond. It’s a nice 
location to be in a touring group be- 
cause it’s kinda in the middle of the 
mid-Atlantic region, there’s a lot of 
colleges and a lot of clubs and cities 
close by. 


N-L: In the wake of the success of 
the Dave Matthews band, there wasa 
lot of speculation around Richmond 
about which band would be the next 
to “make it big,” with Fighting Grav- 
ity and Agents of Good Roots being 
the two most frequently cited. Do 
you feel any pressure as a result of 
Dave Matthews’ success, especially 
since you're now signed to the same 
management? 

Jones: No, not at all. I kinda think 
of it more that the only pressure is 
just to become better and to grow as 
a group. It’s not really about becom- 
ing the next big thing. That’s not re- 
EEL LL LR EDIE ELLEN EEE LETTE, 


We want to build a 
following that’s so 
strong that we know 
when we put out our 
first major label record 
that we're going to be 
able to sell so many 


copies. 
—BRIAN JONES 





ally our problem. Our problem is 
developing a following and playing, 
getting our music out there for people 
to hear... Being the next big thing, I 
don’t really think about that at all. 


N-L: Agents of Good Roots re- 
cently participated in the Eastern leg 
of the H.O.R.D.E. tour. What was 
that experience like? 

Jones: It was a great experience, 
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PHOTO COURESTY OF AMBROSIA HEALY 


Virginia’s own Agents of Good Roots hopes to develop a loyal following as they tour the region. The group is 
patiently awaiting the “right time” before signing with a major label. 


a very good learning experience, to 
see like such a big time tour and the 
way it ran... We had 30 minutes to 
play, and we were playing in some 
areas like Hershey, Pennsylvania, 
where we'd never been. People had 
really never heard our music so we 
had 30 minutes to really slam it so 
that people could geta taste of what 
we are about and hopefully like it. 
So there was an element of “Lets do 
this now, let’s really show them’ 
what we’re about.” So, in that sense 
it was a great learning experience, 


because we'd been playing twohour | 


shows for the most part, occasion- 
ally opening up for people, but this 
was really a chance to take a short 
amount of time and to try to ex- 
plode right there and have people 
dig it. I think we did pretty well. 
Just seeing all these big time bands 
night after night playing... most of 
the bands on the H.O.R.D.E. are 
like touring groups, you know, like 
Blues Traveler, Rusted Root, 311, 
you know they tour constantly, so 
it was good to see them just go out 
and really hit it every night and give 
100% every night. It was a great 
experience. 


N-L: Agents of Good Roots al- 
ready has one album out, Where'd 
You Get That Vibe?, which was re- 
leased this past spring. I’ve heard that 


Electronic music group faces fame 


‘BY BLAKE BRUNNER 

News-Letter Staff 

| - One morning late last September, 
‘thousands of British listeners of the 
BBC’s Radio One FM morning show 
‘had the pleasure of hearing a new 
\single featuring lead vocals by Noel 
| Gallagher. The songwriter for Oasis, 
‘currently the most popular band in 
. England aswell asseveral other coun- 


‘triesaround the world, was taken off- 


‘the air mid-song, accompanied by a 
' stuffy DJ’s explanation: “I don’t think 
+that was a very suitable record for 
‘this time of the morning, do you?” 
| Unfortunately, the single in ques- 
‘tion was not an Oasis song at all. It 
‘was “Setting Sun” by the Chemical 
‘Brothers, a British electronic music 
‘duo which Gallagher thinks is so 
“fucking top, really brilliant,” thathe 
tasked them to write a song specifi- 
‘ cally for his vocals. “Setting Sun,” the 
‘Chemical Brothers’ reply to 
'Gallagher’s request, combines 
-Gallagher’shypnotic, metallic vocals 
- with the sounds of dueling buzzsaws 
‘and a drum and bass track reminis- 
‘ centofthe Beatles “Tomorrow Never 
| Noel Gallagher himself, “Bangin’.” 
However, the dubious achieve- 


| ment of getting a song having any-. 


ing to do with Noel Gallagher cen- 
ee in England isnot the only yi 
the Chemical Brothers (née E 
* Simons and Tom Rowlands) have to 
' be proud of. Their full-length debut 
‘album, Exit Planet Dust, a combina- 


5 alates ip-hop beats, dirty bass- 


lines, and techno keyboard wizardry, 


pwas released in the summer of 1995 _ 


* Knows.” The song is, in the words of 


to a barrage of infinitely positive re- 
views. Yet it was not just music critics 
praising the Brothers but the who’s 
who of the British pop scene as well 
The aforementioned Gallagher, Tim 
Burgess of the Charlatans agreed that 
the Brothers could most certainly 
work it out. ; 

Spring of 1996 saw the release ofa 
four-song Chemical Brothers EP, 
Loops of Fury, and the “Setting Sun” 
single debuted atnumber one on the 
British pop charts—quite a feat for a 
relatively unestablished band suchas 
the Chemical Brothers. It seems that 
there is very strong potential for the 
Chemical Brothers to become the 
world’s most popular electronic mu- 
sic group, yet the same old obstacle 
remains in their path: America. 

Thus, in a valiant attempt to gain 
the recognition of the music-buying 
public herein the States, the Brothers 
have embarked on a two-week long 
U.S. tour, the third show of which 
occurred at Washington DC’s Capi- 
tol Ballroom on the evening of Fri- 
day, November 15. 

Despite the time at which the 
Chemical Brothers arrived on-stage 
to deliver their performance—2:30 
a.m.— they provided the audience 
with a relaxed yet extremely ener- 
gized set, showcasing not only their 
previous work from Exit Planet Dust 
and Loops of Fury, butnew unreleased 
material from their next LP. 

Buzz, DC’s weekly Friday night 
rave, provided the ig for the 
Chemical Brothers’ show. While 
those behind Buzz usually work to 
host top quality underground D)’s, 
the supporting D)’s last Friday night, 


who included DJ Dimitri from the 
New York dance act Deee-Lite, were 
exceptional, providing some pretty 
phat beats both before and after the 
Chemical Brothers had finished their 
set at 3:45 am. However, for the ma- 
jority of Buzz’s attendance that night, 
the main attraction was the Chemi- 
cal Brothers. When the Brothers fi- 
nally took the stage in the Capitol 
Ballroom’s huge, cavernous back 
room, ; which filled the 
huge expansive chamber, was a little 
tired, but noless ready. 

The Chemical Brothers began 
their set with the same echoing syn- 
thesized mantra which begins Exit 
Planet Dust: “The Brothuhs gonna 
work it out... The Brothuhs gonna 
work it out.” This lent the appropri- 
ate springboard from which the 
Brothers could leap into an 
unreleased track, a lazy yet speedy 


hip-hop track which utilized plenty » 


of keyboard noise. 

From here, the Brothers launched 
into a propulsive “Loops of Fury,” 
followed by “(The Best Part of) Break- 
ing Up.” The rest of the set mean- 
dered between unknown new songs 
and crowd pleasers such as “Leave 
Home,” “Song to the Siren,” and 
“Puck Up Beats,” The coup de grace, 
though, came at the end of the per- 
formance when the Brothers 
morphed a slightly altered “Setting 
Sun” intoa frenetic remix of “Chemi- 
cal Beats,” combining their two most 
popular songs into one fluid groove. 

Scurrying, heads lowered, about 
the stage attacking keyboards 
and other equipment, seemingly at 
random, Rowlands and Simons gave 


the impression that their set excited 
them more than it did the crowd. 
Rowlands, wholookslike what would 
happen if any member of the 
Ramones was to bleach his hair, was 
particularly ecstatic, jumping up and 
down like a chimpanzee, constantly 
glaring at the audience withhismouth 
wide open. 

- But, if the Chemical Brothers 
themselves did not provide the viewer 
with enough visual entertainment, 
they brought along their own slide 
show, which featured pictures of the 
periodic table, Technicolor sunrises, 
what appeared to be fruit, and other 
strange and varying subjects. 

As the Chemical Brothers finished 
their one encore, they strutted offstage 
like the two nerdy guys they seem tobe, 
grinning pompously and teasing the 
crowd, It is obvious that they have the 
potential to become huge in America, 
yet it also seems that they wish to take 
no part in pandering to MTV’s “Next 
Big Thing!” hype machine in order to 
gain popularity. Rather, they would 
like to let their music speak for itself, 
which it does, quite loudly in fact. 

Ed Simons was quotedinthe British 
music magazine New Musical Express 
as saying, “I never wanted to be in a 
rock band or be arock star, I wanted to 
play records and make them. I really 
don’t like the rest.” _ 

[hate to be the one to tell him, but if 
the Chemical Brotherskeep upthegood 
work, itlooks like there is going to be a 
lot or “the rest” both for Simons and 
Rowlands to deal with, as global rock 
stardom for the Chemical Brothers 
seems imminent. Don’t say I didn’t 
warn you. — 






y all are nowin the process of record- 
ing a new album. Can you tell me 
about that? 

Jones: It’s going to be mostly live 
stuff... All of the basic tracks were 
recorded live, and then we just over- 
dubbed some vocals and stuff'like 
that. It’s going to be pretty raw and 
basically going to be our live show so 
that people can hear what we’re re- 
ally about. It should be coming out 
sometime after the first of the year. 
We're real excited about it. It’s been 
sounding pretty good, I think 


N-L: What do you see the future 
holding in store for Agents of Good 
Roots? 

Jones: Hopefully we'll get a record 
deal on a major label and put out a 
record and just keep touring. I’d say 
that the main thing we’re going to 
shoot for is probably down the road 
some sort of bigger record deal and 
moving on from there, playing on 
bigger tours, being able to go out for 
longer periods of time on the road... 
taking off like a month, going out for 
four months. What we’re doing now 
is playing like five nights, and then 
come back to Richmond Sunday and 
Monday and then going back out. 
Personally, I'd like to go out for a 
longer period of time, go out like a 
month and then take off two weeks, 
but that’s mainly what we’re trying to 
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do... Like every rock bandin America, 
you're trying to get a good record 
deal and get all the backing ofarecord 
company, butat the same time, we’re 
just trying to build our following. 
We’renotgoing to sign anything until 
it’s right. We want to build a follow- 
ing that’s so strong that we know 
when we put out our first major label 
record that we’re going to be able to 
sell so many copies. That’s the goal, 
to really have a large fan base. 


‘AGENTS OF GOOD ROOTS 
CONCERT DATES 


Fri. 
11/22 


Baltimore MD 
Fletcher's 558-1889 
Midnight / $6 


Norfolk VA 
Friar Tuck’s 
10:30 p.m. / $5 


Charlottesville VA 
Trax 
10:30 p.m. / $4 
Richmond VA 


Floodzone 
10:00 p.m. /$5 
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BOC wades through 
Fidelio’s complexities 





PHOTO BY PETE RIESSET/COURTESY OF BALTIMORE OPERA COMPANY 
Frances Ginzer (Fidelio) and Jan Grissom (Marzelline) perform in the 
Baltimore Opera Company’s second production of the season, 


Beethoven’s Fidelio. 


Continued from B1 


are brought into the prison for the 
family reunion. Children? Who ever 
said anything about Leonore and 
Florestan having children? Neither 


Wrought with political 
and social messages 
about the strength of 
loves loyalty, and God, 
Fidelio has a lot to say 
but never quite gets 
around to spelling it 


out. 


of them, for sure. 

Wolfgang Fassler, best known in 
Baltimore for his starring role in 
Samson and Dalilah, gives a fair per- 
formance from his shackles on the 
stone floor. Although his first note 
on the opera’s opening night was a 
croak of sorts, he really seemed to 
pick up after that, and show at least 
some of the strength he showed as 
Samson. 

Jan Grissom plays Marzelline, the 
jailer’s lovelorn daughter. She brings 


RESERVE 


a ne 


‘GET MONEY FROM Yo 


Your Uncle Sam. Every year Army 





OFFICERS’ 


a bit of fun to the stage, as she fights 
off Jacquino and courts Fidelio. 

Malcolm Smith is able as Rocco, 
the jailer, but again, these are not 
great roles. 

Unfortunately, overall it’s just not 
moving. Quite honestly, I think you'd 
get more out ofthe operaif youdidn’t 
understand German and were listen- 
ing to a recording at home rather 
than sitting in an opera hall reading 
surtitles and trying to feel for unsym- 
pathetic characters. 

But see Fidelio for the music. Sur- 
round yourself with this beautiful, 
dramatic music, performed bya top- 
rate opera orchestra, and try to for- 
get for a few moments that you’re 
watching a drab visual display with 
fairly good singers lacking much 
emotion. 


TICKET INFORMATION 


All performances are held at the Lyric Op- 
era House, located at 140 W. Mt. Royal Ave. 


Friday 11/22 at 8:15 
Saturday 11/23 at 8:15 
Sunday 11/24 at 3:00 


Half price student rush tickets are available 
one hour prior to the performance. 


Advance ticket purchases can be made 
through the box office by calling 727-6000 


Parking is limited. Plan accordingly 
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Film adaptation glorious in its own right 
Sweeping war epic features quality performances, romance and luscious eye-candy ” 


THE ENGLISH PATIENT 


Miramax Films 
Based on the novel by Michael Ondaatje 


Screenplay by Anthony Minghella 
Produced by Saul Zaentz 

Directed by Anthony Minghella 
Photography by John Seale 

Original music composed by Gabriel Yared 





Cast: 

PRLIMA SYA i cthccsgcesssesatvessausnat eases Ralph Fiennes 
Hana........ .... Juliette Binoche 
Caravageio...ccresarcassssassscoorsresse Willem Dafoe 
Katherine Clifton........ Kristin Scott Thomas 
Kaipiitictes cipebecocudapbacceney icvousey Naveen Andrews 


BY RACHEL HAUGH AND FIONA 
FEATHERSTONE 
News-Letter Staff 


Even the most glowing praise 
ROR Spe 

won't do the film justice, and think 

ing about it too much might ruin its 


effect, so please don’t read reviews of 


this movie. 
Since we’re obliged to say some- 
thing however. . . 


The Story 

Hana, an army nurse leaves the 
convoy of patients to live in a de- 
serted monastery in Tuscany and care 
for a nameless burn victim. The pa- 
tient claims not to know his name 
although he retains extensive knowl- 
edge of popular song lyrics as well as 
history, geography and cartography. 

The majority of the “action” takes 
the form ofthe English patient’s remi- 
niscences. Sounds that he hears from 
his bed in the monastery furnish the 
transition that leads him back to 
events in the past. The story unfolds 
slowly as the patient moves between 
the past and the present, linking the 
two in the final scenes. 

One feature of the film is the am- 
biguity about the patient’s identity. 
Because he doesn’t give his name, his 
background asa linguist allows those 
he encounters to mistake him for an 
Englishman, rather than the Hun- 
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The love affair between Katherine (Kristin Scott Thomas) and Almasy (Ralph Fiennes) as portrayed in The 
English Patient is reminiscent of the romance in Out of Africa, another great book adapted to the big screen. 


garian count he is. 

While working with the Royal 
Geographic Society, affectionately 
referred to by its members as the In- 
ternational Sand Club, Almasy meets 
Katherine Clifton, falls in love with 
her and begins a passionate affair. 
When she returns to her husband, 
Almasy returns to the desert. Her 
husband tries to kill Almasy, himself 
and his wife, and heart-wrenching 
drama ensues. 

In addition to the flashbacks to 
Cairo and the Sahara, much of the 
story takes place in Tuscany, in a 
monastery ransacked by war. The 
Canadian nurse, Hana, seems to be 
looking for solitude and a chance to 
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Willem Dafoe, as the thief Caravaggio, isn’t nearly as evil and dark as his 
characters were in Born on the Fourth of July and To Live and Die in L.A. 
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fees. They even pay a flat rate for text- 


ROTC awards scholarships to hundreds books and supplies, You can also receive 


of talented students. If you qualify, 
these merit-based scholarships can 
help you pay tuition and educational 
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itis, on allowance of up to $1500 each 
— school year the scholarship is in 
effect. Find out today if you qualify. 


THE SMARTEST COLLEGE COURSE YOU CAN TAKE. 


For details, visit the ROTC Bldg. (behind the athletic field) 


or call §16-4683/7474 
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do some good for someone, but her 
plans are interrupted as the monas- 
tery becomes a headquarters for a 
small group of people still reeling 
from the war. 

So, as Hana tends her patient, she 
meets a fellow Canadian, Caravaggio, 
andhasalove affair with Kip, asapper 
assigned to ridding the area of land 
minesand undetonatedbombs. Kip’s 
work proves trouble for Hana who, 
having lost her best friend and her 
lover in the war, worries that she is a 
curse to those around her. 


The Acting 


Kristin Scott Thomas delivers a 
fine performance as Katherine. Un- 
able to resolve her affection for her 
husband withher passion for Almasy, 
Katherine is destroyed by circum- 
stance. Scott Thomas (Four Weddings 
and’’” Funeral,’ Angels*”’“and 
Insects)seems fit for a leading role, 
which for all intents and purposes 
the role of Katherine is. Despite the 
fact that Juliette Binoche’s role as lis- 


’ tener sets up the action of the film, 


her part seems secondary. 

Ralph Fiennes (Schindler’s List, 
Quiz Show) seems to play two parts- 
a dashing expeditioner and a senti- 


_ mental burn victim. As Almasy, he 


broods and sulks and sings Irving 
Berlin tunes, and as the English pa- 
tient, he makes tells stories, makes 
jokes and waits for death. 


The Finer Points 


The English Patient is a beautiful 
film. The sweeping cinematography 
captures the beauty of the desert, 
making Northern Africa seem warm 
and inviting. The films many aerial 
scenes capture the wide expanse of 


sand and sun, and the desert, punc- 
tuated with craggy mountains and 
caves. 

For some unknown reason this 
desert isn’t Lawrence of Arabia hot, 
however. 

Inaddition to the scenery, the film 
is packed with beautiful people. In 
the desert the men look scruffy and 
tan while Katherine remains cool and 
poised. They clean up nicely too. 

Unlike run-of-the-mill cinemati¢ 
love scenes, the heat between 
Katherine and Almasy is remarkable. 
Maybe it’s the exotic surroundings 
or the great music, but it’s far moré 
sensual than typical movie sex. 

Adaptations of highly complex 
novels to film are often problematic 
at best. Readers are upset by changes 
to much-loved stories. Still great 
books and great movies can share 
material. One, reason, to love films 
adapted from familiar stories is that 
they are completely different. Atleast 
the author of The English Patient 
thinks so. 

Michael Ondaatje argues that “a 
film was closer to the simulated ex- 
citement of a soccer stadium while 
books were the meditative and pri- 
vate act.” Luckily, Ondaatje’s novel 
was adapted by people with more 
than a little experience. 

Saul Zaentz brought One Flew 
Over the Cuckoo’s Nest, Amadeus and 
The Unbearable Lightness of Being to 
the screen, and Anthony Minghella 
in addition to his skills as a director 
is, according to Ondaatje “first and 
always, a writer.” 

Opening tonight for and exclu- 
sive area engagement at the Senator 
Theater, The English Patient is really 
fantastic. 

Go. See the movie. 
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Check out these holiday 
job opportunities: 


Hecht’s and Strawbridge's have the perfect opportunity for you 
while you're home for the holidayo! 


Visit our stores in one of the 
following states for holiday 
employment opportunities: 


VY VIRGINIA 
V WASHINGTON 


DC 


VY MARYLAND 
VY PENNSYLVANIA 
VY NEW JERSEY 


On-the-spot Interviews | y yorrH 


* Full-time, Part-time Day and Part-time Evening Schedules Available 


Seasonal Sales Associates 


A Seasonal Sales Support 


Ae a seadonal employee at Vecht/Strawhridges, you'll go back tu school with your pockets 
full of extra cach! Visit us now, or apply during your Thankuyiving break and dart 
working ad soon ad you would like, or when your Christmas holiday begins. 


| * Competitive pay * Generous merchandise discounts * Pre-planned schedules 


Positions vary by location. 


pply in person at the Hechts or Strawhridge’s nearest you! 


Equal Opportunity Employer \ 





CAROLINA 


V DELAWARE 


HEC ei 


ALAVIS ON GF HE MAY OEMRTMENT STORES COMPANY 


strawbridge's 
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st, and is open Tuesday through 
sunday, call 685-3750 for informa- 
tion. MAP has also opened up a sat- 
gllite gallery in Fells Point, at 1820 
Aliceanna St. Fells Point MAPisopen 
2to 8 pm Wednesday through Satur- 
day and noon to 6 pm on Sundays, 


Linda Day Clark: Picturing a Community 
js open at Fells Point MAP until De- 
cember 1. This is a show of evocative 
and affecting photographs by an ex- 
cellent “up and coming” African- 
American artist. 


es 


Campus Notes 


The Johns Hopkins Alumni Association 
js now accepting applications for its 
Community Service Internship Program. If 
you would like to receive funding 
and recognition for designing your 
own volunteer project, this program 
isfor you! Applications for spring ‘97 
funding are due December 1. For 
more information, please call 
Rebecca Rothgaber in the Office of 
Alumni Relations at 516-0363, or Bill 
Tiefenwerth in the Office of Volun- 
teer Services at 516-4777. 


The Jewish Students Association holds 
weekly Orthodox and Egalitarian 
Shabbat services, followed bya tradi- 
tional Shabbat dinner, every Friday 
evening. All are welcome. Call David 
Novich, Religious Chair, atx3574 for 
more information. 


Baptist Student Ministry holds weekly 
“Encounter” meetings every Mon- 
day at7 pm inthe Campus Ministries 
Office in AMR 1 Wood House. Join 
us for fellowship, guest speakers, 
Bible study, service projects, movie 
nights, andjusta great time ina Chris- 
tian atmosphere. All are welcome! If 
you have any questions, contact 
Bobby Waddail, Baptist campus min- 
ister, atx8188, or Daniel Rogers, BSM 
president, at mr.rogers@jhu.edu . 


The Center for Immunization Research 
isconducting vaccine studies against 
HIV/AIDS. People who are HIV 
negative, 18-50, and healthy are 
needed to participate in these stud- 
ies. For information call Michael at 
955-7283. 


Art History Intersession Course, Flo- 
rence, Italy, January 1-23. Intensive 
3-credit course for a small group of 
Hopkins undergraduates studying 


the works of Giotto, Donatello 
Botticelli, Leonardo, ae 
Michelangelo in the original. Apply 
to History of Art, 268 Mergenthaler 


(x71 17) ASAP. But hurry; the course 
is filling up, 


Wouldyouliketo performamuch 
needed community service without 
leaving your dorm orapartment? Joint 
Action in Community Services works with 
Job Corps toassist young people who 
are just entering the workplace. A 
tew phone calls per month is all that 
\srequired. Training will be provided 
for interested persons. Call Bill at the 
office of Volunteer Services for De- 
tails, at x4777, 


BMI Student Composer Awards Competi- 
tion: The 45th Annual BMI Student 
Composer Award Composer Award 
competition will award a total of 
$16,000 to young composers. The 
postmark deadline for entering the 
1997 competition willbe Friday, Feb- 
ruary 7, 1997. The prizes, ranging 
from $500 to $3000, are awarded at 
the discretion of the final judging 
panel. The 1997 competition is open 
to students who are citizens of the 
Western Hemisphere and who are 
under 26 years of age on December 
31, 1996. Compositions are judged 
completely under pseudonyms. Of- 
ficial rules and entry blanks are avail- 
able from Ralph N. Jackson, Direc- 
tor, BMI Student Composer Awards, 
320 W 57th St., New York, NY, 10019. 


Job Choices: By the end of 
Intersession, you can have a career 
plan in place! This fun, interactive 
three-session workshop, offered 
jointly by the Career Planning and 
Development Office and the Coun- 
seling Center, will help participants 
clarify interests and strengths, gen- 
erate a great list of job possibilities 
and develop a solid career plan. Ses- 
sions will be held from 10 to3 pmon 
Monday, January 13th, Wednesday, 
January 15th, and Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 22nd. Sign up in the Career Plan- 
ning and Development Office, and 
plan to attend a short orientation 
meeting to pick up materials at 10am 
on either Wednesday, December 
11th or Wednesday, January 8th. For 
more information, call Elizabeth Beil 
at x8278 or Jane Nini at x8056. 


COUNSELING CENTER 


The Counseling and Student Develop- 
ment Center is pleased to offer the fol- 
lowing groups designed to meet the 
diverse needs of the Hopkins com- 


munity. There are no fees; everyone 
is welcome. 


Relationship and Empowerment: A dis- 
cussion group exploring relationship 
issues including: how to strengthen 
out connections with others, under- 
standing how men and women differ 
in relationships, and the meaning of 
mutuality. For more information call 
Clare King at x8278. 


Student “Concerns” Group: A general 
support, discussion group for all stu- 
dents interested in sharing their prob- 
lems and experiences related to life at 
Hopkins. For more info call Clare 
King at x8278. 


Family ProblemsGroup: This is a group 
for students who have experienced 
significant difficulties relating with 
family members. A meeting with the 
group leader is required for potential 
members. Call Dr. Larry David at 
x8278 for more info. 


Group for Survivors of Sexual Abuse and 
Assault: This group is for women who 
have experienced sexual abuse or as- 
sault, whether it was recently or long 
ago, whether it was one time or re- 
peatedly, whether it was a stranger or 
someone you knew. The group will 
meet weekly during the Fall semes- 
ter. For more information call Dr. 
Barbara Baum at x8278. 


Parent Loss: An 8-week support 
group for undergraduate and gradu- 
ate students who have experienced 
the death ofa parent. This small group 
welcomes any student from Home- 
wood, Peabody, or Nursing who has 
experienced parent loss, whether the 
death is recent or happenedlongago. 
For information, please contact Eliza- 
beth Beil, Ph.D. at x8278. 


The Center will also be offering an 
Attention Deficit/Learning Disability group, 
Second-Generation Asian Students Group, In- 
ternational Students Group, Transfer Stu- 
dents Group, a Commuting Students Group, 
a Women Pre-Med Group, and any other 
group that you may want. Call Clare 
King at x8278 with your ideas. 


Campus Notes are provided free of 
charge as a service to JHU-affiliated 
campus groups. Please submit a brief 
paragraph to us by Tuesday night at 
6:00 p.m. by electronic mail 
(News.Letter@jhu.edu) or by. drop- 
ping off.a copy at-our offices at the 
corner of Art: Museum Drive and 
Charles Street. : 
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CINEMA 


FO i RC er Me Toh Hee 


by Julie O'Leary 


Weekend Wonder Flix—They're back! Just in time for 
Thanksgiving! Turkey for me; turkey for you. Let's 
eat the turkey in a BIG brown shoe! After a two-week 
hiatus, Weekend Wonder Flix proudly presents 
Courage Under Fire on the really BIG screen in 
Shriver Hall. Turkey in the oven and the buns in the 
toaster! Admission is $4 general, $3 for students. 
Showtimes: Friday and Saturday at 8:00 and 10:30 
p.m. Call 516-8666 for more info and to verify times. 


Sony Timonium Charity Film—The final film in the 
Broadway charity series is Jesus Christ Superstar. 
Turkey turkey doo, turkey turkey dap. In any case 
it's sponsored by the world premiere of the new 
Andrew Lloyd Webber musical Whistle Down the 
Wind at the National Theater in Washington. Tick- 
ets are $4 to benefit AIDS Action Baltimore, Inc. 
There will bea raffle before the movie, and one of the 
prizes will be tickets to the Baltimore premiere of 
Evita, starring Madonna and Antonio Banderas. 
Showtime: 2:00 p.m. Sunday, November 24. Call 
252-6990 for more information. 


The Senator Theater—The historic theater debuts a 
new film tonight. It's called The English Patient. I 
fell off my moped and got a bruise. This fine film 
stars Ralph Fiennes and Willem DaFoe. Showtimes: 
1:00, 4:00, 7:30, 10:15 p.m. The Senator Theater is 
located at 5904 York Rd. Call 435-8338 for more 
information and times. 


The Charles Theatre—Secrets and Lies—Turkey for 
the girls and turkey for boys—my favorite kind of 
pants are corduroys. Showtimes: 7:00, 9:40 p.m. with 
matinees Saturday and Sunday. Fellini Satyricon 
continues the Fellini series. 50 million Elvis fans 
can't be wrong! Showtimes are Saturday at 11:30 
a.m, and Monday at 7:15 p.m. The Charles is located 
at 1711 N. Charles St., not far from the Penn Station 
stop on the Homewood-Hospital shuttle—call 727- 
FILM for details. 


Sony Rotunda—Jude stars Kate Winslet. l once sawa 
movie with Betty Grable. Showtimes: 2:00, 4:30, 7:00, 
9:30 p.m. Swingers—Turkey for you and turkey for 
me—can't believe Tyson gave that girl VD. 
Showtimes: 2:30, 5:00, 7:30, 10:00 p.m. Matinee tick- 
ets cost $4 before 6 p.m., and regular tickets are 
$6.75. The Sony Rotunda is located at the Rotunda 
shopping center at 711 W. 40th St. For times or more 
information call 235-1800. 


Towson Commons 8 General Cinema—The Mirror Has 
Two Faces—Oh white meat dark meat—you just 
can't lose! Showtimes: 12:15, 1:30, 2:50, 4:00, 5:20, 
7:00, 8:05, 9:35, 10:45 p.m. Entertaining Angels— 
Turkey and sweet potato pie—Sammy Davis, Jr. 
only had one eye. Showtimes: 1:00, 3:15, 5:30, 7:50, 
10:05 p.m. Looking for Richard— Wrap the turkey 


in aluminum foil—my brother used to masturbate 


in baby oil. Showtimes: 4:20, 9:40 p.m. First Wives: 


Club—eat that turkey all night long. Showtimes: 
12:55, 3:00, 5:10, 7:30, 9:50 p.m. To Gillian on Her 
37th Birthday—I eat that turkey then I take a nap. 
Showtimes: 1:20, 3:25, 5:40, 8:10, 10:15 p.m. Michael 
Collins—That clapping is messing up my head, man. 
Showtimes: 1:05, 4:10, 6:50, 9:30 p.m. The Associ- 
ate—Jimmie Walker used to say "Dyn-O-Mite." 
That's right. Showtimes: 1:30, 7:10 p.m. High School 
High—I'll never take down my Cheryl Tiegs poster. 
Showtimes: 12:30, 2:40, 4:55, 7:45, 9:55 p.m. with a 
midnight Friday and Saturday only showing. 
Towson Commons presents two sneak previews of 
the upcoming release 101 Dalmatians. Oh boy, dogs. 
Guess I won't be seeing this film! As Adam Sandler 
might say: "trepidaTION." "“hesitaTION." 
"negaTION!" Showtimes: 10:00 a.m. Saturday and 
Sunday mornings. 

The Late Shows selection includes Taxi Driver (in 
case you missed it at the Charles last spring) at mid- 
night, Bound at 12:05 a.m., and The Island of Dr. 
Moreau at 12:10 a.m., and The Nutty Professor at 
12:20 a.m. These late showings on Friday and Satur- 
day cost only $2.50. Call 825-5233 for more informa- 
tion. 


United Artists Harbor Park—Scheduled to run at the Inner 
Harbor theater are: Star Trek: First Contact—Oh | 
love turkey on Thanksgiving, so make it so! Showtimes: 
1:40, 4:40, 7:30, 10:10 p.m. Jingle All The Way—O.]. 
Simpson—not a Jew! Oops, wrong Adam Sandler sea- 
sonal song. Showtimes: 12:45, 1:30, 3:00, 3:40, 5:10, 
5:50, 7:20, 8:15, 9:30, 10:25 p.m Space Jam—Turkey 
with gravyand cranberry—can 't believe the Mets traded 
Darryl Strawberry. Showtimes: 12:50, 1:50, 2:50, 3:50, 
5:00, 6:00, 7:10, 8:10, 9:20, 10:20 p.m. Ransom—Gobble 
gobble goo and gobble gobble giggle; I wish turkey 
only cost a nickel, Showtimes: 1:50, 4:30, 7:15, 9:50 
p.m. Set It Off ’cause I love to eat turkey at the table. 
Showtimes: 1:00, 2:00, 3:45, 4:45, 6:30, 7:30, 9:15, 10:15 
p.m. High School High—Thanksgiving is a special 
night! Showtimes: 1:10, 3:15, 5:30, 7:40, 9:45 p.m. Call 


837-3500 for more info. 


Orpheum Cinema—The Fells Point Theater presents 
Kansas City. But I was trying to think of the next 
line. Showtimes: 7:30 and 9:30 p.m. with a 3:00 week- 
end matinee. Beginning Monday is Excalibur at 7:00 
p.m. and Monty Python and the Holy Grail at 9:30 
p-m. Call 732-4614 for details and you just gotta hear 
their answering machine message! 


Walters Filmhouse at the Walters Art Gallery—The Walters 
continues its two month celebration featuring films 
made by Russian women. This week's selection is 


_ Wings. No, not the NBC sitcom or that show about 


planes! It is the Baltimore premiere of a 1966 film 
about a female fighter pilot. Showtime: 7:30 p.m. 
Friday. The Walters is located in Mount Vernon 
near the Peabody shuttle stop. Call 547-9000 ext. 
237 for more info on this series: Happy Thanksgiv- 
ing everybody! Thank you Adam Sandler! 


HoOPpkKINS ORGANIZATION FOR PROGRAMMING 
http://www.jhu.edu/~jhop 


Handel Choir 
62 Years of Tradition 
December 9 
$8, 1/2 off 


Baltimore Inter 
Collegiate Party 


November 23 
5 schools 
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free transport 
at Towson State 


Crazy for You 
Brae Burn Dinner Theater 


Tuesday, December 10 
Arellano Theatre 8pm 
lots of free candy!!! 


November 24, Sunday 
467-9263 for Info 


Gravel Pit 


E-level 


Thursday December 5 


"The Alternative Rock 


Kings" 


Murals from the 
Homewood Arts Festival 
in Levering Hall. 
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Sponsored by Eddie’s Liquors 
(3109 St. Paul St., 243-0221) 
and Eddie’s Supermarket 

(3117 St. Paul St., 889-1558). 
Win a case of beer and 

$10 worth of munchies. 





“As God as my witness, I thought turkeys could fly.” 
—Arthur Carlson played by Gordon Jump 


Get the cranberries and maize ready, ma, it’s time for the 
Thanksgiving Pilgrim Quiz! 

In the spirit of this great holiday of ours, this week’s quiz 
focuses on the immigrants that made this here country possible. 
We've got books about pilgrims, songs about pilgrims, and yes, 
even films about pilgrims. And in case anybody’s wondering, 
pilgrim is one of those words that when you write in more than a 
few times, it starts to looklike you’ re spelling it wrong. Also, when 
you say ita few times, it starts to sound weird. Not quite the point 
of this quiz—more of a side note, but important enough to be 
included. 

Let’s get cracking, ’cause the bird’s almost ready to come out of 
the oven, and I want to get the apples sliced up for the pie. 

Entries are due by 5:00 p.m. on the Wednesday following 
Thanksgiving, since there will be no News-Letter issue next week. 
Bring entries to the Gatehouse or e-mail them to 
newsletr@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 


1. Mike Church, how’s that for a name you can trust? Does that 
mean you can trustanamelike Billy Pilgrim? Watch out, he might 
try to make you a Thanksgiving dinner or something. Anyway, 
this up and coming singer-songwriter’s song “Try” was played 
once on what show starring Claire Danes? 


2. What German Romantic composer, renowned for his lieder 
wrote the song, Der Pilgrim? 


3. Among other things, C.S. Lewis, although not quite writing 
about our pilgrims, wrote a book called The Pilgrim’s Regress. 
What is the children’s series that Lewis is so renowned for having 
written? 


4. So after we regress, perhaps we should reflect more on 
progress. When you think of pilgrims, do you, like me, think of 
Pilgrim’s Progress? Who wrote it? 


5. This is the perfect time for us to reflect on the great May- 
flower voyage and the hardships the pilgrims endured to come 
over to the great continent of North America. Okay, that’s enough. 
What year was the cornerstone laid down for the Pilgrim Monu- 
ment? 


6. What band recorded the 1992 album, Come on Pilgrim? 
(Hint: It’snot Dexy’s Midnight Runners, that’s “Come on Eileen.”) 


7. Even John Le Carre has jumped on the pilgrim bandwagon. 
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Although not in covered wagon times. What Le Carre novel has 
the word pilgrim in the title? 


8. Elementary school was fun. Not only did we get to say the 
Pledge of Allegiance every day, but in my school we also got to 
sing, “My Country ’Tis of Thee.” Damn brainwashers. Wasn’t 
until junior high or so that I started to realize it, though. Remem- 
ber all the fun arts and crafts we got to make around Thanksgiv- 
ing, though? Turkeys based on outlines of our hands, pilgrim 
hats, and feather bands. Ah, those were the days. What’s the 
pilgrim line in this little piece of Americana? 


9. Inwhat fine town in the United States of America might you 
find the Pilgrim Hall Museum? No, thisis nota trick question, and 
yes, it is a give-away. 


10. Everybody loves a good live theater performance. What 
U.S. city is home to the Pilgrim Center for the Arts? 


11. What Shakespearean character speaks the following lines? 
“My lips, two blushing pilgrims, ready stand/ To smooth that 
rough touch with a tender kiss.” 


12. What is the name of the 1958 Charlie Chaplin film that 
collects his three shorts, A Dog’s Life, Shoulder Arms, and The 
Pilgrim? 


13. The QM loves made-for-TV movies. This one was made in 
1988 and starred Sophia Loren, Edward James Olmos, Annabella 


IMPORTEDEXPOSURE © 
__ by Brendan Feehan 
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Sciorra, and John Turturro. It was based on a Mario Puzo novel 
and its score features Luciano Pavarotti—I hear he loves Thanks- 
giving dinner. Name that film. 


14. The 1952 film The Plymouth Adventure chronicles the 
transatlantic voyage ofa pilgrim. It stars Spencer Tracy and Lloyd 
Bridges. And, it won an Oscar in a category that wasn’t awarded 
every year. What was the category? 


15. This 1947 film starring Betty Grable, features a 19th- 
Century feminist in Boston. Ira Gershwin wrote the score. 


16. Mayflower: The Pilgrims’ Adventure was a 1979 made-for- 
TV film starring Jenny Agutter and this actor, of canibalistic 
character fame. 


Bonus/Tiebreaker: Show me your best arts and crafts work for 
Thanksgiving. If you get them in before the holidays, your entry 
will be more favorably considered. That way, I can bring them 
home and my family can appreciate them. 


I heard through the grapevine that I wasn’t the only one with 
cold-weather songs stuck in my head last week. Personally, I’ve 
still got, “Baby, it’s Cold Outside” in my head. But we’re all ever 
so lucky that Christmas music season starts in less than a week. 
Which is good, because that’s about when I'll be used to this 
weather. 

There was some pretty chilling competition this week, but one 
of us had more cold weather spirit than the rest, so congratula- 
tions to Stefanie Burnham. You can pick up your cold beer and 
munchies at the Gatehouse, Stefanie. Honorable mention goes to 
Dana Ferraris, only a half-point behind Stefanie. Thanks for all of 
your entries. I'll see you all after Thanksgiving. 


Here are the answers to the Damn, it’s cold out there Quiz: 


1. Same Auld Lang Syne 2. “with the way they kiss” 3. “T’ve got 
my love to keep me warm” 4. Margarita 5. “Under Pressure” 6. 
Christmas Waltz 7. Frankie Valli and the Four Seasons 8. “Let it 
Snow” 9. “My Girl” 10. Anne Murray 11. “Can’t Fight This 
Feeling” 12. “I’dbe safe and warm ifI wasin L.A.” 13. Ladies Love 
Cool James: 14. The J. Geils Band 15. Vanessa Williams 16. To 
holdacandle 17. The Bangles, Simon and Garfunkel 18.1725 19. 
The Christmas Song 20. King Neptune’s Daughter 


Bonus: Bobby Brown, Ralph Tresvant, Johnny Gill, Michael 
Bivins, Ricky Bell, Ronny DeVoe, and Joe’s Mom. 
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